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PREFACE. 



The English have always exceUed in associating in 
order to obtain material advantages. Their power- 
ful spirit of association has given them the com- 
merce of the world ; it has also given them the 
liberties of which they are justly proud. 

The French have never cared to associate except 
for intellectual purposes. An imperious necessity 
for conversation, a passion for dialogue, a faculty of 
exchanging thoughts in rapid words, have hitherto 
been the peculiarities of our national character. 

This social spirit had created among us an actual 
power, that of the saloons ; and it may be said, that 
in France the saloons have often exercised a real 
influence on the Government, that they have some- 
times resisted it, and that in the last age, holding 
absolute mastery over a generous and fiivolous 
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society, they powerfully contributed to change our 
social state. 

The philosopher Ballanche, studying the succes- 
sive transformations of human society, has said that 
" creation always destroys the creator'' This axiom 
has been verified in regard to the saloons ; they 
helped to produce the Revolution, and the Revo- 
lution haa destroyed them. 

If there is anything which may be called an ac- 
complished fact^ it is the disappearance from among 
us of that social spirit which for a long time dis- 
tinguished France, and which, by giving us the 
need, and I may say the passion for conversation, 
so strongly developed the capacity for it. 

The saloons where people conversed have succes- 
sively been closed. People meet still; they give 
superb entertainments ; they no longer converse. 

A volume would not suffice to give all the reasons 
for this unexpected change in the manners and 
tastes of the French nation. But it is simply the 
natural consequence of the revolution in our social 
state ; and if ever a writer of ability should take a 
fancy to relate for us the history of the saloons, 
considered as a civilizing and political power, it 
would not be the least piquant or the least curious 
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study among those which fallen greatness has sug- 
gested. 

It is certain that conversation cannot have all the 
agreeableness, the charm, the brilliancy of which it 
is susceptible, except in a limited and even exclu- 
sive circle, each member of which knows that he is 
surrounded by persons whose thoughts are not ab- 
sorbed by material interests ; in a word, leisure is 
necessary for the enjoyment of intellectual pleasure. 
And who, in the year of grace 1861, is free from 
the occupation of business or the worry of aflfairsl 
Who has leisure ? 

Besides, fortunes in France have become so 
changeable, wealth passes so frequently from hand 
to hand, that our society is almost entirely com- 
posed of upstarts. And even the families who have 
held their fortunes by long inheritance, in the pre- 
sence of all the revolutions by which they might 
have been lost, have been infected by the manners 
of those who are newly enriched. 

Hence this unbridled luxury, chief obstacle to 
social enjoyment, for entertainments are most fre- 
quently given in order to exhibit magnificence, not 
to amuse or to please. And observe tiiat elegance 
of manners has lost all which luxury has gained. 
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Not that we would proscribe luxury or external 
magnificence, above all when they consist in sur- 
rounding oneself with the masterpieces of the arts : 
but this is only the framework of elegance of man- 
ners, and by no means constitutes it : one cannot 
abruptly obtain that elegance by fortunate specular 
tions on the Bourse. It is the result of education, 
of traditions, of delicacy of language, of urbanity : 
it supposes elevation of sentiments, although that 
does not always coexist with it 

In the suppers at which Madame Scarron em- 
bellished her good cheer with exquisitely narrated 
anecdotes, the former counted for nothing ; of ano- 
ther kind was the attraction which grouped all that 
was most brilliant and most amiable at the Court 
of Louis XIV. in the saloon of one who was infirm 
and poor. We will not speak of Madame du Def- 
fand, for she was an epicure and always had a good 
cook ; but that which, notwithstanding her blind- 
ness, surroimded her with the most illustrious and 
accomplished society of the eighteenth century, was 
her conversation, at once piquant and sensible. 

And when Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, eleva- 
ting a rival •altar, left Madame du Deffand and 
founded a saloon of her own, she had neither 
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beauty, nor fortune, nor birth ; but she had supe- 
rior intelligence, which sufficed to confer on her 
saloon the importance of a select circle, where great 
lords and rare wits elbowed one another. 

Would anything like this be possible in the pre- 
sent day ? God preserve us, however, from saying 
or thinking that there is less intelligence in France 
under the new than imder the old order of things. 
All that we desire to show is, that it flows in other 
channels. Since the prodigious multiplication of 
journals has given to intellect a commercial value, 
no man who possesses a lively imagination and a 
brilliant style will consent to circulate, gratuitously 
and anonymously, the new ideas, the fine pleasan- 
tries, the ingenious theories which arise in his mind; 
he does what Madame de Genlis frankly avowed 
her practice to be in her correspondence ; if a pi- 
quant idea, a happy phrase, comes into his mind, he 
reserves them for his next article in the journal or 
the review. 

This is so much taken from conversation. 

Again, the innovation which has been most fatal 
to the social spirit, and which has chiefly contri- 
buted to the disappearance of the art of conversa- 
tion in France, is the establishment of cercles. In 
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these days, the powerful enticement of the cigar 
giving its aid, our young men a thousand times prefer 
an assemblage of their own sex, unrestrained by the 
company of respectable women, even the youngest 
and loveliest ; and assuredly such meetings do not 
tend to the production of elegance and courtesy. 

Our neighbours across the Channel, from whom 
we might have borrowed something better than this 
mania for clubsy possess a taciturn humour : among 
them the desire to talk is unknown. The concep- 
tions of their poets are full of force and audacity ; 
but, a few ravishing creations excepted, the genius 
which animates them is rude. The marriage tie is 
in England surrounded by an admirable aureola of 
tenderness and respect: but beyond this life in 
couples, when you entice an Englishman from this 
Eden, between him and other men the intercourse 
is sufficiently cold. Intimacy in family relations is 
very rare in England ; those beautiful and profound 
friendships, common among us, which bind souls 
to each other indissolubly, are almost without ex- 
ample; and thus the English had saloons at one 
epoch only. It was with them a flying fashion 
brought from France, coincident with a general 
laxity of manners, and great moral corruption. It 
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was in the reign of Charles II., in the midst of that 
gaUant court in which a chaste woman or an honour- 
able gentleman could scarcely have been found, that 
the taste for conversation and the love of brilliant 
but exclusive assemblages, produced among our 
neighbours something analogous to our saloons. 
Since that period, good society in England, when it 
leaves the domestic sanctuary, knows scarcely any 
mode of meeting except in immense masses, which 
seem like mobs. The intellect has nothing to do 
with such assemblies. 

But it is time to return to the subject which 
Madame de Stael's name naturally suggested, for 
that illustrious lady to some extent personifies the 
eloquence of conversation in the coimtry where 
that brilliant endowment should be most appre- 
ciated. 

We may say that conversation and the life of 
saloons become impossible at periods when great 
questions, social or political or religious, after hav- 
ing separated society into hostile and irreconcileable 
camps, result in riots in the street. 

A man of wit remarks that " discussion is impos- 
sible, except among people of the same opinion." 
Nothing is truer than this apparent paradox. Dis- 
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cussion does not really exist — it is useless and can 
never produce conviction — except when it turns 
upon the developments, and not on the actual foun- 
dations of principles and ideas. Otherwise there 
is neither conversation nor discussion ; there is only 
a wordy duel, in which each person seeks to wound 
his adversary without caring to dwell within the 
limits of courtesy ; in which self-love becomes irri- 
tated, and, far from anybody's being convinced, the 
dispute confirms each one more and more in his own 
opinions. This is why the great conversational pe- 
riods in France have been those in which society, 
moved by an instinctive need of reform, feels itself 
drawn towards a goal as yet enveloped in the sha- 
dows of uncertainty, but on which all believe them- 
selves to have the same opinion ; periods when 
people take for mere trifling differences the diver- 
gences destined at a later date to divide them by 
abysses that are impassable. 

In the sixteenth century, a time remarkably a,na- 
logous to our own, at the dawn of the French 
Renaissance, Francis I., Queen Margaret of Navarre, 
Henry II., and Catherine of Medicis, were certainly 
surrounded by real saloons in which the wits of the 
day gave themselves up to tournaments of language. 
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absolutely as was afterwards done in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Brant6me has left us a 
picture of the assemblies held each day by Cathe- 
rine of Medicis, in the beautiful and peaceful years 
preceding the Edict of Ecouen. " There," he says, 
" we saw a crowd of human goddesses, each more 
beautiful than the other ; each lord and gentleman 
talked to her whom he loved best, while the King 
(Henry II.) talked to the Queen, and Madame his 
sister, the Queen Dauphine (Mary Stuart), and the 
Princesses, with those lords and princes who sat 
near him." 

The movement which produced the Reformation 
was then agitating all minds, while its true character 
and consequences were indistinct to every eye, and 
even those who remained most faithful to the princi- 
ples of the ancient monarchy and the Catholic creed, 
felt themselves inwardly disturbed by a vague aspira- 
tion for reform and renewal. But with the reign of 
Francis II. all was changed. The conspiracy of Am- 
boise caused the movement of ideas to pass from the 
domain of speculation to that of facts ; thence the 
life of saloons became impossible ; the separation of 
opinion was too profound. The great questions of 
the future were no longer to be debated in the pre- 
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sence of the ladies in elegant and courteous converse, 
but on battle-fields, in the soldier s buff-jerkin and 
cuirass ; and men who, without adopting the life of 
camps, carried on the war with tongue and pen, 
became too hostile to meet and to converse cour- 
teously, as in the past ; the peaceful implements of 
study became in their hands weapons more deadly 
than the sword. The pamphlet, vehement invec- 
tive, and political oratory, replaced conversation. 

Thus it was in the years before the French Ee- 
volution. Conversation flourished and held sove- 
reignty so long as the tendencies towards social and 
constitutional reform remained mere theories ; but 
so soon as questions of equilibrium and of social 
order passed into the domain of facts, the pheno- 
menon of the Renaissance was at once reproduced. 

It was not even requisite that the proscription 
should reach every social summit, or that the revo- 
lutionary scaffold should be permanently raised. 
The first bloodshed, in 1789, burst the barrier of 
that terrible river which divided France into two 
camps, that have since, for too long a time, been 
hostile and irreconcileable. 

It need not be said that the saloons disappeared 
in the tempest. The testimony of all contempo- 
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raries at the end of the eighteenth century has pro- 
claimed the incomparable charm, the powerful in- 
terest, the exuberant life which animated the circles i 
of that epoch : for at that time, while the language j 
and forms and grace of the old rSgime were retained, 
enthusiastic and generous spirits boldly attacked 
the most essential questions, and discussed the con- 
ditions of a new social era. 

When order and security attempted to revive 
after the storm which had overturned everything in 
France, persons brought up during the earlier pe- ' 
riod, who had preserved the need and the taste for 
conversation, found themselves strangely isolated in 
the midst of new generations who only imperfectly 
understood the idea of the saloons of a former time. 
One woman among the rest was naturally called to 
become a centre for the scattered elements of the 
ancient society. Madame de Stael belonged by her 
relations, the rank of her husband, and the impor- 
tant position which her father had held, to the aris- 
tocratic world; while her avowed liberalism and 
the ardour of her political convictions gave her an 
intimate connexion with the new France. Soon 
were grouped around her the eminent men of va- 
rious parties, and her saloon in a short time acquired 
real importance. 
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Napoleon, the instinct of whose ambition en- 
lightened him on all that could hinder or annoy 
the progress of his power, pitilessly proscribed this 
saloon, which provoked him by acting as a severe 
and incorruptible censor. The species of empire 
which her brilliant beauty conferred on a woman 
of inoffensive but independent character, produced 
the same mistrust of Madame Recamier, and the 
same rigour towards her ; she, as well as Madame 
de Stael, was banished. If these two famous ladies 
were the last examples of French grace and fasci- 
nation, they were also the most prominent victims 
of the persecution by which a jealous despotism 
sought to destroy the influence of the saloons. 

Madame de Stael was not only a writer and 
thinker of the first order; moral qualities illus- 
trated her ability, and her ability itself was the 
simple expression of her ardent and sincere convic- 
tions. Thus the study of the writings which bear 
the vivid imprint of this lofty and original nature 
inspires a wish to penetrate still further : having ad- 
mired the author, we wish to become acquainted 
with the woman. 

If anything can help us to form an accurate 
idea of the characters of eminent persons, and to 
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appreciate their moral strength or weakness, it is 
assuredly their correspondence. 

Madame de Stael opened with so much freedom 
and good faith the very depths of her heart to 
those whom she honoured with her friendship ; her 
disposition induced her to express her vivid and 
often mobile ideas with such easy abandonment ; 
that more than any one she paints herself in her 
letters. We believe that the interest and respect 
inspired by her memory will gain by the light 
which her correspondence with the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar throws on her character. The cir- 
cumstances which inspired it, the importance of her 
correspondent, give it an interest to some extent 
historical. 

But we cannot judge a person equitably without 
taking account of surrounding circumstances. Those 
whom a powerful individuality can completely se- 
parate from the influences of their time are rare 
exceptions. M. Necker's daughter, energetic and 
original as was her nature, was strongly influenced 
by the philosophic society which surrounded her 
youth. But the scepticism of that arid and mock- 
ing philosophy was invincibly repugnant to the 
ardour and loyalty of her mind, and all her con- 
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victions took the intensity and earnestness of 
faith. 

Besides, the elegant, sceptical, and easy society 
of the eighteenth century, carrying in its bosom 
terrible destructive forces, bore also the germs of 
a fertile life, and astonished the M^orld by sublime 
examples of devotion, of patriotism, and of courage. 
It was by this generous aspect of renovation that 
Madame de Stael belonged to the ancient French 
society. 

Ripened by experience, cured of youth's intoxi- 
cations and illusions, she was more and more led 
towards the Christian faith, whose precepts were 
associated in her heart with the emotions of filial 
tenderness. 

This progressive movement of a soul towards 
elevation and purity is very charming to follow. 
Madame de Stael's letters present a picture of it, 
and she reveals with charming grace and frankness 
all the developments of her thought. 

In publishing this volume, whose materials have 
been found in papers left in our hands by Madame 
Recamier's last will, we believe that we have* obeyed 
the desire of one who lived for friendship alone, 
and who made the fame of her friends the dominant 
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passion of her life. We have written with the firm 
resolve to be sincere, and we cannot suppose that 
the public would consider enmity a surer guarantee 
of veracity and independence than respect. 

We may further add, that Madame de Stael's 
family have expressly authorized the use of her 
correspondence. Independently of the fact that 
propriety required this authorization, the law of 
our tribunals made it absolutely necessary. 

Several judgments have declared that private let- 
ters are under the protection of a tojcit bond^ which 
forbids their publication without the consent of the 
families interested. At a time when the least de- 
tails of the private lives of celebrated persons have 
too often been exhibited to gratify indiscreet or ma- 
lignant curiosity, every one is interested in causing 
this tutelary doctrine to be respected. 

The heirs of Madame de Stael had determined 
not to authorize any publication of this kind. They 
have been induced to make this single exception, 
iu the belief that this volume, founded on authentic 
documents, is of a nature to rectify the errors com- 
mitted by various biographers in reference to a per- 
son whom, notwithstanding her genius, party spirit 
has not spared. 

b 
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The originals of the letters addressed by Madame 
de Stael to the Grand-Duchess Louise are carefully 
preserved in the archives of Weimar ; and the reign- 
ing Grand Duke, faithful to the noble traditions of 
his race, deems himself honoured by the respectful 
friendship which an eminent writer like Madame 
de Stael felt for his august grandmother. 

This prince, visiting Paris in 1845, wished to 
become acquainted with Madame Kecamier and 
M. de Chateaubriand ; he was several times at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois. On his return to Weimar, he 
caused a careful copy to be made of the letters of 
the illustrious lady concerning whom Madame Re- 
camier had conversed with lively emotion. 

This copy, presented to Madame Recamier by the 
Grand Duke, has furnished materials for our pub- 
lication. 

As to the correspondence between Madame de 
Stael and her beautiful and faithful friend, all its 
originals are in our hands. 
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MADAME DE STAEL 

AND THE 

GRAND-DUCHESS LOUISE. 



In the history of nations there are certain bril- 
liant epochs when genius and talent abound, and 
when all the faculties of men seem to attain their 
most complete development in every direction at 
once. 

This glorious climax of literary excellence com- 
menced for Germany towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, and lasted during the first half 
of the nineteenth. 

Klopstock and Kant, Lessing, Herder, Wieland 
and Winckelmann, Tieck, Goethe and Schiller, 
William and Alexander von Humboldt, the two 
Schlegels, Werner, Niebuhr, Hermann and Boeckh, 
Ranch, Rietschel, Overbeck, Cornelius, Kaulbach : 
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what a splendid catalogue of poets, philosophers, 
critics, men of science, and artists ! and yet how 
many names are omitted from the list ! And they 
all lived within a century ! 

The dawn of this great movement of German 
genius was contemporaneous with the sway of the 
philosophic school in France: and while among 
us the irreligious omnipotence of men of letters 
tended towards a social revolution, in Germany 
there was a peaceful development of poetry, 
science, and art, under the patronage of the feudal 
sovereignties. 

This phenomenon was nowhere more striking 
than at Weimar. Certain fairy tales present to 
us empires under an enchantment, which for a 
time suspends the conditions of life : one might be 
tempted to believe that such was the case in this 
little State. 

Europe's oldest dynasty disappeared in a tempest, 
and the bloodthirsty spirit of equality reduced 
French society to a level : a man who seemed to 
be the incarnate Genius of War dethix)ned and set 
up kings, without interrupting the intellectual fes- 
tival of this miniature kingdom, or lessening their 
enjoyment: such is the fascination of the Muses. 

The influence and graceful amenity of a woman 
greatly contributed to this marvellous result. 
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The Princess Anna Amelia of Branswick* re- 
mained, in 1758, the widow at nineteen of Ernest 
Augustus Constantine, Duke of Saxe-Weimar.f 

She was beautiful, and of superior ability, and 
her unusual intelligence, which was guided by a 
love for literature, gave her aptitude for the details 
of government. For seventeen years she adminis- 
tered her son's little kingdom, equally anxious to 
make her subjects happy and to immortalize her 
name by the protection which she accorded to art 
and science. She was enabled, by restorative mea- 
sures, to efface the losses which the Duchy of 
Weimar had suffered during the Seven Years' War : 
the finances of the State were, by her care, kept in 
admirable order, and the people preserved from 
the famine which in 1772 desolated the rest of 
Saxony. 

The Duchess Amelia had chosen Wieland as 
tutor to her son, Charles Augustus ; and it was her 
object to inspire him with her own tastes by sur- 
rounding him — and therefore herself — ^with illus- 
trious author^. She was the constant protectress 
of Herder, Bottiger, Seckendorff, and Krobel. 

* This Princess was danghter of Charles, Duke of Bronswick- 
Wolfenbiittel. 

t At the Congress of Vienna, the Duchy of Saxe-Weimar was 
raised, for the reigning Prince Charles Augustus, to an hereditary 
Grand-Duchy. 
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She thought a glorious conquest made when she 
induced a poet or a philosopher to settle at her 
Court. 

This Princess divided her time between Weimar 
and two sylvan retreats in which she could satisfy 
her love for flowers; and when, in 1775, she gave 
up to her son the government of his small but 
prosperous State,* the Duchess Amelia continued 
to possess preponderating influence, but was able 
to surrender herself to the gratification of her taste 
for literary society, and her love of letters. 

In directing her son's choice to the Princess 
Louise, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Duchess Amelia selected a spouse worthy of him. 
A proud and generous spirit, a truly royal cha- 
racter, firm courage, and bounty most indulgent, 
soon placed this Princess in the first rank of those 
highly-endowed persons who made of Weimar a 
world apart. 

The Duke Charles Augustus, who in after years 
became one of Germany's most distinguished gene- 

• The Duchy of Saxe- Weimar, not larger in extent than a French 
department, contains a population of about 200,000. Weimar, its 
capital, and the residence of the Sovereign, an elegant and aristo- 
cratic city, has 10,000 inhabitants ; it is the Versailles of the State. 
Four leagues from Weimar stands Jena, the learned city of the 
duchy, with a poptdation of 5000 ; it holds high rank among German 
Uniyersity towns. The revenue of the State is about five million 
francs. 
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rals, had not his mother's strong taste for poetry ; 
but, being a man of intelligence, all whose abilities 
were highly developed, he was, like the Duchess 
Amelia, an eager and discriminating protector of 
literary men. 

In 1774, the year which preceded his majority, 
the Prince of Saxe-Weimar was travelling through 
Germany, and he delayed at Frankfort to make the 
acquaintance of a poet whose works were already 
exciting enthusiastic admiration. Goethe had just 
published 'Werter,' a romance which turned the 
heads of the public ; and ' Gotz von Berlichingen,' 
printed a few months before, had been received 
with equal favour. 

The Prince expressed his admiration to Goethe 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, and induced the 
poet to accompany him to Manheim. It is easy to 
understand the ascendency which a genius like 
that of Goethe gained over the imagination of a 
prince of seventeen; but that vivid impression of 
youth was never eflfaced, and the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar ever afterwards submitted himself to 
Goethe's influence. Thus one of the first acts of 
Charles Augustus, when he took possession of his 
power, was to call the great poet to his side. En- 
nobled and retained at Court by important offices, 
Goethe for more than half a century exercised the 
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most absolute and unresisted influence over the 
sovereigns of Weimar. One might say that he 
actually reigned in the duchy: but all Germany 
bowed before the power of that poetic genius, and 
it would be difficult elsewhere to find recorded a 
literary idolatry which so nearly approached super- 
stition. 

Goethe, by his rare and immense intelligence, 
by the variety, fecundity, and versatility of his 
powers, certainly justified the fanaticism of his ad- 
mirers ; yet this marvellous poet, whose character 
was so inferior to his intellect, who was incapable 
of devotedness, devoid of a delicate moral sense, and 
afflicted with morbid self-esteem, appears to us one of 
the most melancholy examples of the egoism into 
which genius may fall when it becomes idolized. 

In 1787, another brilliant star of literature added 
its radiance to the firmament of Weimar. Schiller, 
however, did not at first find at this Court the 
charm which he had anticipated. The Duchess 
Amelia was entirely occupied with her preparations 
for the journey to Italy, which she was about to 
undertake with Goethe, and the poet-minister and 
Schiller did not at first feel for each other any 
special sympathy. Wieland alone, of all the cele- 
brities of Weimar, at this time showed an inclina- 
tion towards intimacy with Schiller. 

1 
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But Charles Augustus, faithful to his maternal 
traditions, and anxious whenever opportunity of- 
fered to induce illustrious Germans to settle in his 
States, conferred on Schiller a professorship in the 
University of Jena. Schiller took possession of his 
chair in 1789. A few yeans later an intimate and 
tender friendship was established between Goethe 
and Schiller ; and very beautiful was the close inter- 
course of these two illustrious men, whose genius, 
though diverse, was equal. 

Willingly might we surrender ourselves to the 
charm of painting in detail the interior of the pa- 
lace in which, under the patronage of a royal race 
animated by an hereditary love for the beautiftd, 
so many master-works were produced ; but we have 
no design to write the literary history of Weimar, 
but only to trace with rapidity the framework in 
which was set the correspondence of Madame de 
Stael with the Grand Duchess Louise. 

Great as is the respectful interest with which we 
are inspired in regarding the amiable and august 
correspondent of that illustrious woman, we must 
not forget that the object of our study, the heroine 
of our book, the figure which we desire to place in 
a clearer and truer light than at present, is Ma- 
dame de StaeL 

We may however recall an incident in the life 
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of Schiller which is connected with our national 
history. 

In 1792, on the proposition of Guadet, our first 
Legislative Assembly decreed the title of French 
citizen to seventeen foreigners of different kinds of 
celebrity, among whom were Wilberforce, Wash- 
ington, Kosciusko, Campe, Klopstock, and the ora- 
tor of the human race, Anacharsis Cloots. 

A member, whose name has not been preserved, 
proposed that Schiller's name, at that time only 
celebrated in France by the success of his drama, 
' The Robbers,' should be added to the list : he de- 
scribed him as a German publicist. The Assembly 
accepted this proposition unhesitatingly ; but, under 
the pen of the official reporter of the proceedings, 
the name of Schiller was transformed to GilleOj 
and in the ' Bulletin des Lois ' this name, once 
more altered, became that of M. Gille. Holland, 
at that time Minister of the Interior, despatched the 
diploma thus addressed. The document took five 
years to reach the illustrious poet whose name had 
in this way been disfigured. 

When Schiller received it, he was in a frame of 
mind very different from that in which he had 
written ' The Robbers,' and merited the homage of 
the Assembly. More than indifference had suc- 
ceeded the enthusiasm with which he had wel- 
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corned the earlier phases of our Revolution. The 
crimes which so soon stained the cause of freedom 
— the trial and murder of Louis XVI. — had aroused 
indignation in Schiller's mind ; and in a letter ad- 
dressed to Komer,* in 1793, we find him inquir- 
ing for a skilful translator to render into French 
the memoir which he proposed, in the name of the 
German people, to address to the Convention in 
favour of Louis XVL " I think," said he, " that 
on such occasions it is impossible to remain in- 
active." He did not however publish this protest, 
from which, doubtless, he hoped for no result ; but 
he was truly worthy to plead in such a cause. 

After having narrated Schiller's generous impulse, 
we reproach ourselves for not having remarked that 
another great poet, a poet of the French nation, as 
young as Schiller, and, like him, belonging to the 
liberal party, indignant as he was at the excesses 
committed in the name of liberty, asked and ob- 
tained the honour to share the efforts and the dan- 
gers of defending Louis XVI. After the condem- 
nation of the King, Andre Chenier wrote the letter 

* A member of the government of Saxony, intimate friend and 
correspondent of Schiller's, a man of merit, not however to be con- 
founded with his son, Theodore Korner, the famous lyric poet whose 
patriotic songs, chiefly composed in the midst of camps, electrified 
aU German hearts in the struggle against Napoleon. Theodore 
Komer was killed on the plains of Leipsic before he had reached 
his twenty -fifth year. 
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in which the unhappy monarch appealed to his 
people from the sentence of the Convention- His 
courageous loyalty cost him his head: but who 
does not envy his fate % 

It is pleasant to remember that Madame de 
Stael, herself ardently attached to the principles of 
the Revolution, published a defence of the Queen, 
which was fiill of feeling and ability. Hatred and 
calumny had so thoroughly and furiously acted 
upon public opinion in regard to the unhappy 
Marie Antoinette, that it required no common 
courage for a woman to undertake the justification 
of that Princess. 

Daughter of M. Necker, Madame de Stael be- 
longed by birth and education, and by her natural 
ardour of spirit, to the party of the constitution 
and of reform; a Frenchwoman in intellect and 
habit, and in all the affections of the heart, asso- 
ciated from infancy, by her filial tenderness, with 
the interests and emotions of a country of which 
her father was the temporary idol, it seemed as if 
devotion to France and a passion for liberty were 
a portion of her inheritance. 

Mademoiselle Necker, married in 1786 to the 
Swedish Minister at Paris, obtained an exalted rank 
in a foreign country ; but a love for France was so 
powerful in her heart that not less than eight years 
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of struggles, of persecution, of banishment, under 
the first Empire, were required to decide Madame 
de Stael to abandon her country, and to seek an 
asylum in Sweden. 

The antagonism between Napoleon and Madame 
de Stael did not at once become apparent ; on the 
contrary, she submitted as willingly as France — as 
indeed the whole world — to the fascination of Bo- 
naparte's genius when he first became famous ; but 
she was one of the earliest to discover the hero's 
insatiable ambition. 

" General Bonaparte," she says in her ' Consi- 
derations on the French Revolution,' "was as re- 
markable by his character and intellect as by his 
victories." 

" There was a tone of moderation and nobility 
in his style, which contrasted with the revolutionary 
bitterness of the civil leaders of France. The sol- 
dier talked like a magistrate, while the magistrates 
expressed themselves with military violence. 

" General Bonaparte did not put into execution, 
in his army, the law against emigrants. It was 
pleasant to attribute to him all the generous quali- 
ties which throw into fine relief the wonderful 
powers which he possessed. And men were so 
weary of oppressors borrowing the name of liberty, 
and of the oppressed who suffered from arbitrary 
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power, that axlmiration could not easily find an ob- 
ject, and General Bonaparte seemed to unite in 
himself everything that could attract it. 

" It was thus, at least, that I felt when first I 
beheld him in Paris. I could find no words to 
answer when he said that he had tried to see my 
father at Coppet, and that he regretted having 
passed through Switzerland without meeting him. 
But, when I was somewhat freed iErom the excite- 
ment of admiration, a very decided sentiment of 
fear succeeded it. 

" Far from being re-assured by seeing Bonaparte 
more frequently, he always added to my fear of him. 
I confusedly perceived that towards him no other 
sentiment of the heart was possible. He looked 
upon a human being as a fact or a thing, not as a 
creature similar to himself 

"For himself there is but himself; all other 
creatures are ciphers. He is a skilful chess-player, 
who chooses the human race as his adversary, and 
quite expects to checkmate it. 

" Every time I heard him speak, I was struck by 
his superiority. His conversation indicated a power 
over circumstances, like that of a himter over his 
prey. Sometimes he narrated political and military 
incidents in a most interesting way : and he even 
possessed, when his recitals were of a gay charac- 
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ter, something of the Italian imagination. But 
nothing could triumph over my invincible aversion 
from what I perceived in him. His spirit seemed 
to me like a cold and sharp sword, which benumbed 
those whom it wounded. 

" He despised the nation whose suflErages he de- 
sired; and no spark of enthusiasm mingled with 
his wish to astonish the human race." 

This earliest intercourse between Madame de 
Stael and Bonaparte occurred between his return 
from Italy and his departure for Egypt ; that is to 
say, towards the end of 1797. 

The expedition to Egypt being decided on, it be- 
came ' necessary to find money for its accomplish- 
ment. Bonaparte proposed to the Directory the 
invasion of Switzerland : the position of the Canton 
of Vaud was to be the pretext for war ; the real 
motive was to seize the treasury of Berne. 

Madame de Stael attempted, in a long conversa- 
tion, to prove to the General the injustice of such 
interference. The dialogue is curious, and well 
worth reading.* It must necessarily have left upon 
Napoleon an unpleasant impression. 

Insisting upon the rights which the aristocrats of 
Berne denied to the Vaudois, Bonaparte professed 
great republican puritanism, and unceasingly re- 

* Considerations sur la E^volation Fran9ai8e, vol. ii. p. 208. 
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peated that men could not exist without political 
rights. 

Switzerland was invaded. The expedition which 
carried our arms to the shores of the fabulous East, 
left France ; and, whilst enthusiasm for its leader 
excited imaginations already agitated by the remote 
exploits of our soldiers, anarchy, resulting from the 
blunders of the Directory, brought on a terrible 
crisis at home. 

In this danger, all eyes turned towards Bona- 
parte: from him alone was safety expected, so 
great was the confidence he inspired and the pres- 
tige he had already obtained. 

It is certain that on the 18th Brumaire he had 
the whole nation as accomplice. 

But, when this military revolution had taken 
place, the friends of liberty were not slow to be- 
come alarmed at the rapid progress of the First 
Consul's tyranny. 

Madame de Stael and M. Necker were the first 
whom his despotism disquieted. Yet we find in 
the correspondence of Madame de Stael with 
Madame Eecamier an account of the passage of 
Mount St. Bernard, which shows that she still 
strongly felt Napoleon's glory, and that she at least 
shared the passionate curiosity which was excited 
throughout France by the incidents of the new 
campaign in Italy. 
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MaDAKB DB StABL to MaDAHB BfCAMIBB. 

" 11 Priarial. 

• . . Bonaparte passed Mount St. Bernard on 
foot like a private soldier. This man has a will 
which moves the world and himself: his wrath is 
omnipotent. He has surmounted difficulties un- 
heard of. It pleased him, I imagine, to cross the 
steepest mountain ; for it seems to me by the map 
that he could have chosen easier roads. 

" Meanwhile we await the event with inexpres- 
sible impatience, although we doubt not what it 
will be. It is expectation without fear.* 

" Have you read the letter from Volney in the 
* Journal des Debats ' ? Silly creature ! " 

" 13th. 

" I can now give you accurate intelligence. The 
First Consul decided to leave the fortress of Bard, 
which was not yet taken, with a body of men to 
mask it, and to march forward. 

" He was at Ivrea, and the army advanced in two 
columns by Verceil and Chivasso, to meet the 
enemy near Novara. Close to this place a decisive 
battle was expected. 

" The General, whose letter I have seen, was like 
every one else, full of confidence ; only regretting a 

* The First Consul crossed Mount St. Bernard on the 23rd of 
May, 1800. 
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part of the artillery, which had been left behind in 
consequence of the fortress of Bard and the bad 
mountain roads. We heard from Genoa on the 
20th of May that there was a sufficient supply of 
provisions. I believe most firmly in the success of 
the enterprise which shall decide our fate. 

" On the Rhine, the French have received some 
checks, but very slight ones. 

"I will say nothing of the story of a Brabant 
officer who is said to have had Bonaparte as a 
prisoner for a quarter of an hour ; I do not know 
whether this is true. Besides, it is an easy subject 
for gossip, and I am a truthful journalist, though 
greatly excited. Success is so important for us all. 

" Peace has become the war-cry of the soldiers." 

M. Necker published his last political work that 
same year. His 'Last Views of Politics and Fi- 
nance ' irritated Bonaparte, who found all his am- 
bitious projects indicated beforehand in M. Necker s 
book. At the same time it was reported to the 
First Consul that Madame de Stael talked very 
freely about him ; and he complained with bitter- 
ness of it to his brother Joseph, whom Madame de 
Stael often saw, and whose wit and conversation 
she liked. This was the first symptom of the an- 
noyance which the saloon of M. Necker's daughter, 
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and the opposition of which it was the centre, did not 
cease to give to Napoleon amid his omnipotence. 

He also attributed to her a great part of the 
resistance of the Tribunate. " One of the tribunes," 
says Madame de Stael, "a friend of liberty, and 
endowed with one of the most remarkable intel- 
lects that nature ever gave to man, M. Benjamin 
Constant, consulted me on a speech in which he 
intended to indicate the dawn of tyranny. 1 en- 
couraged him with all the power of conscience; 
nevertheless, as he was known to be one of my 
intimate friends, I could not avoid some dread as 
to what might happen to me. I was vulnerable 
through my taste for society. Montaigne has said, 
* I am a Frenchman through Paris.' 

"The spectre of ennui has always pursued me, 
and the terror which it inspires might perhaps 
cause me to bow before tyranny, if the example of 
my father, and his blood, which flows in my veins, 
did not prevail over such weakness." 

The expulsion of twenty members* of the Tri- 
bunate, among whom were several friends of Ma- 
dame de Stael, did not decrease her opposition; 
while the report of her intimacy with Bemadotte 
heightened the irritation of the First Consul. 

* The chief of these were MM. Chenier, Ginguen^, Chazal, Bail- 
leul, Coiirtois, Ganilh, Daunou, and Benjamin Constant. 

C 
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Not long after the expulsion from the Tribunate 
of all whose opposition annoyed the First Consul, 
Madame de Stael wrote the following note to Ma- 
dame Recamier, who was then in England. 

" Paris, 13fch Flor^al, Tenth Ye^ir. 

Well, beautiful Juliette, do you regret us ? Do 
the successes of London cause you to forget your 
friends in Paris 1 

"I leave to-morrow for six months; all whom 
you love are scattered. Give me your news. I 
trust you have lost the singular timidity you ex- 
perienced in writing to me. Do you not perceive 
that I love you, and that the wit of which you 
accuse me serves only more truly to comprehend 
you, and to find fresh reasons to be tenderly at- 
tached to you ^ 

"There is nothing new in the social events of 
Paris. Duroc is to marry Mademoiselle d'Hervas ; 
Madame Grand, they say, is to marry M. de Talley- 
rand. Bonaparte would like everybody to marry 
— ^bishops, cardinals, and all. 

If you see the Duchess of Devonshire,* I pray 
you to tell her how ardently I wish to see her 
again. 

* G^orgina Cavendish, Duchess of Devonshire, celebrated for 
beauty, intellect, and political influence. She was a poetess, and De- 
lille has translated her poem on the ' Passage of St. Gothard.' 
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" I shall not return to you till next winter ; two 
journeys a year mark out one's life so accurately 
that to forget its progress is impossible. 

"Farewell, beautiful Juliette: it seems to me 
that every one is weary of Paris. Since there has 
been nothing more to be thought or said, it is 
difficult to occupy the time. You are in the coun- 
try where people still live by the spirit and the in- 
tellect : what will you say of it on your return ]" 

Napoleon was of opinion that women were only 
intended to bear children and dress charmingly. 
He was much annoyed at intellectual, and still 
more at political influence exercised by a woman. 
The invincible conqueror believed in the influence 
of the saloons, and feared it. Things went thus till 
1803, Madame de Stael's opposition increasing with 
Bonaparte's power, and with the ill-feeling increas- 
ingly shown towards her by the Government. 

In the autumn, the author of ' Delphine,' which 
new work the official journals had, by order, se- 
verely criticized, established herself ten leagues 
from Paris, at Maffiiers, with a friend. She hoped 
by this, without being disturbed, and without giv- 
ing umbrage to the police, sometimes to visit the 
capital, and to go to theatres, a pleasure which 
she thoroughly enjoyed. But spies represented 

c 3 
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Madame de Stael as engaged in intrigues against 
the Government, and she was ordered into exile. 
She then addressed to the First Consul a letter 
whose original we possess. It is as follows : — 

MADUiB DB Stael to thb First Consttl. 

"October, 1803. 

" I was living peacefully at MaflBiiers, under the 
assurance which you had given me that I might 
remain there, when I was informed that the gen- 
darmes were about to arrest me and my two chil- 
dren. Citizen Consul, I cannot believe it; you 
would be treating me cruelly ; I should occupy a 
page in your history. 

" You would pierce the heart of my unoffending 
father, who would, I am sure, notwithstanding his 
age, demand of you what crime I have committed, 
what crime his family have committed, to cause 
this barbarous treatment. If you wish me to quit 
France, give me a passport for Germany, and grant 
me eight days in Paris to obtain money for my 
journey, and to take my daughter, who is six years 
old, and has been fatigued by travelling, to see a 
physician. In any country in the world such a 
request as this would not be refused. 

" Citizen Consul, it is not in your nature to per- 
secute a woman and two children ; a hero must be 
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the protector of the weak. Once more I conjure 
you to grant me entire pardon, and to let me live 
peacefiilly in my father's house at St. Ouen ; it 
is near enough to Paris for my son, when old 
enough, to attend the course of the Polytechnic 
School, yet so far that I shall not be living in the 
capital. 

" I will leave in the spring, when the weather 
will allow the children to travel 

" Finally, Citizen Consul, reflect for a moment 
before causing a great misfortune to a person who 
cannot defend herself. You can by an act of simple 
justice inspire me with gratitude more sincere and 
more lasting than many favours might obtain for 
you. 

" I am, with respect. Citizen Consul, your very 
humble and very obedient servant, 

"Necker Stael de Holstein." 

We perceive in this letter how much Madame 
de Stael was alarmed by the idea of exile. This 
impression reached its utmost when, after having 
undergone this punishment for eight years, she saw 
the contagion of proscription extend to her friends. 
The involuntary cause of the disgrace of M. de 
Montmorency and of Madame Recamier, she said 
to herself, " I am the Orestes of exile ; fatality pur- 
sues me." 
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" It may perhaps seem astonishing," she writes 
elsewhere, " that I compare exile to death ; but the 
great men of antiquity and of modem times have 
given way before this affliction. We find more 
who have been brave against the scaffold than 
against loss of country. In all codes of law, 
perpetual banishment has been considered one of 
the most severe penalties; and the caprice of a 
man causelessly inflicts what conscientious judges 
impose on criminals with regret." 

Two of the First Consul's brothers, Lucien and 
Joseph, made vain efforts to obtain the revocation 
of this rigorous measure. Forced to remove to a 
distance from Paris, Madame de Stael hesitated 
whether to return to her father at Coppet, or to go 
to Germany ; she had for some time wished to visit 
a country in every part of which she was assured 
of an enthusiastic welcome. She saw in this journey 
an opportunity of recovering herself, of revenging 
herself in some degree for the First Consul's out- 
rage, by the triumph which she would meet with 
abroad ; she set out therefore in company with her 
children, and with Benjamin Constant, the man 
whose character most strongly attracted her, be- 
cause, I imagine, he replied to her more readily 
than any one else. 
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The arrival of an illustrious lady who was pre- 
ceded by a brilliant literary reputation, and whose 
sparkling conversation personified for the Germans 
the vivacity, and unexpectedness, and fascination of 
the wit of France, could not fail to be a great event 
in Germany, and especially at Weimar. For the 
Duke, and the Duchess his wife, our illustrious 
compatriot was the object of benevolent curiosity ; 
her position, as the victim of a power which was 
rudely threatening humiliation to the princes of 
Germany, added sympathy to their curiosity. 

Herder was just dead when Madame de Stael 
arrived at Weimar, but she found both Goethe and 
Schiller there. In those two men of genius, whose 
destiny it was to contend with her in the regions of 
poetry and philosophy, curiosity was weak, and the 
fear of trouble and annoyance caused by her visit 
seemed at first to have effaced all other feelings- 
It is curious to follow in the correspondence of 
Goethe and Schiller recently published, under the 
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editorship of M. Saint-Rene Taillandier,* the suc- 
cessive and varying impressions made on the two 
poets by the presence of the famous traveller. 

Schiller, wholly absorbed in the composition of 
' William Tell/ showed himself at first sufficiently 
dissatisfied at the arrival of a celebrity to inter- 
rupt his inspiration. He announced to Goethe 
the coming of Madame de Stael in the following 
words : — 

" Madame de Stael is actually at Frankfort, and 
we may expect soon to see her here. If she un- 
derstands German, it will be all right ; but to ex- 
plain our religion to her, and to contend with 
French volubility, will be too heavy a task. We 
shall not get rid of her as easily as Schelling of 
Camille Jordan, who came to him armed from head 
to foot with the principles of Locke. ' I despise 
Locke,' said Schelling; and the adversary was 
silenced." 

Goethe, prejudiced against everything French, 
was less desirous than even Schiller to meet her, 
and resolutely remained as long as possible at Jena, 
where he was occupied in scientific experiments. 

Madame de Stael was charmed with Weimar. 

* See, in the ' Magasin de Libraire/ the elaborate and very cari- 
ous dissertation on the correspondence of the two poets, by M. 
Saint-Een^ Taillandier. We have on seyeral occasions been indebted 
to it. 
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regained courage," she says, "when I saw, 
through the diflSculties of the language, the im- 
mense intellectual wealth existing beyond the limits 
of France. I learnt to read German, and listened 
to Goethe and Wieland, who, happily for me, spoke 
French very well. I understood the soul and ge- 
nius of Schiller, notwithstanding his difficulty in 
expressing himself in a foreign language." 

On the 4th of January, 1 804, Schiller wrote thus 
to Komer — " The play which I promised the Ber- 
lin Theatre for the end of February, entirely ab- 
sorbs me ; and imagine that the devil has brought 
hither a French she-philosopher {die franzmsche 
Philosophinn)^ who is, of all the living creatures I 
ever met, the most vivacious, the most ready for 
argument, the most fertile in words. But she is 
also the most cultivated, the most intellectual of 
women; and if she were not really interesting, I 
would not put myself out of the way for her. 

" You can however imagine how such an appari- 
tion, such an intellect, placed at the summit of 
that French culture which is entirely opposed to 
our own, arriving suddenly, as if from another 
world, must contrast with the German nature, and 
especially with my own. She takes all poetry 
away from me, and I am surprised to be able to do 
anything. I see her often; and, as I suffer the 
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additional disadvantage of speaking French imper- 
fectly, I have weary hours to pass. Yet one can- 
not help esteeming and honouring this woman for 
her fine intelligence, her frank and liberal spirit" 

It is pleasant to connect with these words of 
Schiller, what Madame de Stael said of the poet : 
" The first time I saw Schiller was in the saloon of 
the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, amidst a bril- 
liant and illustrious company. He read French with 
ease, but had not been accustomed to speak it. I 
eagerly maintained the superiority of our dramatic 
system over all others ; he did not decline to argue 
with me, and, without troubling himself about the 
difiiculty and hesitation which he experienced in 
speaking French, without caring for the opinion of 
those among the audience who differed from him, 
he spoke out his inmost conviction. I first used, 
in order to refute him, the French weapons of vi- 
vacity and pleasantry; but I soon perceived in 
what Schiller said so many ideas which struggled 
through his oral diffictilties ; I was so struck with 
the simplicity of character which induced a man of 
genius to engage in a contest when words were 
wanting to his thoughts; I found him so modest 
and careless as to all that concerned his personal 
success, so proud and animated in defending what 
he believed to be the truth, that I vowed towards 
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him from that moment a friendship frill of admira- 
tion." 

Goethe, accustomed to make others submit to 
his personal convenience, persisted in remaining at 
Jena, and asked Schiller to persuade Madame de 
Stael to visit him there. He wrote thus on the 
15th of December, 1803 :— 

" I leave it entirely to you to arrange matters in 
regard to Madame de Stael. If she will come and 
see me, she shall be welcome ; and if you will give 
me twenty-four hours' notice, she shall find a 
pleasantly furnished apartment, and tolerable en- 
tertainment. In this way, we shall be able really 
to see each other, really to converse : and she shall 
remain here as long as she will. My business takes 
but little of my time, and the rest of my days shall 
be hers. But for me to give up a similar amount 
of time to go to Weimar, appear in full dress, go 
to Court and into society, is absolutely impossible, 
and my mind is made up on the subject." 

The Duke intervened; and an order from him 
put an end to Goethe's egoistic repugnance. Be- 
fore his return however Schiller again wrote to 
him : — 

" Madame de Stael will doubtless appear to you 
such as you conceived her in the first instance. All 
in her is of one piece ; there is no false or inconsis- 
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tent trait in her character. For this reason, not- 
withstanding the diflFerence between her nature and 
ours, one feels at ease with her ; one can hear all 
she has to say, and feels disposed to say to her all 
one thinks. She is as perfect as interesting a repre- 
sentative of the real French spirit. 

"In all which we call philosophy, and therefore 
in the highest principles of all things, one is op- 
posed to her, and this opposition is not modified by 
her eloquence. But in her, nature and sentiment 
are of greater value than metaphysics, and her in- 
tellect often rises to the power of genius. Eager 
to explain, to understand, to investigate everything, 
she admits of nothing impenetrable ; and what the 
lamp of reason cannot brighten, has for her no ex- 
istence. Hence her insurmountable aversion from 
the idealist philosophy, in which she sees only an 
approximation to mysticism and superstition. 

" Poetic insight, as we understand it, is entirely 
waiiting in her : so that in works of this class Ma- 
dame de Stael can appreciate only the impassioned, 
rhetorical, and general aspect. She will never ap- 
prove the false, but she will not always appreciate 
tlie true. Notwithstanding toy inability to speak 
trench fluently, we contrive to understand each 
other tolerably; and, as you speak that language 
wi^ facility, I have no doubt that your conversa- 
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tions with Madame de Stael will have much inter- 
est both for you and for her." 

The illustrious traveller was astonished at the 
prodigious power displayed by Goethe in conversa- 
tion, and to give an idea of it, compared his con- 
versation to that of Diderot Madame de Stael had 
herself in this respect an incontestable superiority, 
which made her desirous to meet conversers as 
able as herself. In fact, without ceasing to be na- 
tural, without pedantry, without the slightest affec- 
tation, always faithful to the forms of the high 
society in which she had passed her life, without 
ever giving an opportunity for ridicule, she often 
raised the conversation to eloquence ; and, as she 
has somewhere said, " genius should know how to 
talk." 

But this inconceivable facility in dealing with 
questions the most diverse, without resting upon 
any; this capacity of treating all subjects, either 
with emotion or playfully ; this power of repartee, 
a quality eminently French, which Madame de 
Stael possessed in perfection — troubled and dis- 
turbed foreigners. Goethe was much annoyed by 
them, and compared the rapidity of her conversa- 
tion to the movement of a ball-room. 

Vivid as was the admiration which Goethe's ge- 
nius had inspired in Madame de Stael, as nothing 
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less resembled the expansive and passionate nature 
of the author of ' Delphine ' than the German poet's 
sceptical indifference, she added to her description 
of him the following observations : — " When I saw 
him, Goethe no longer possessed that absorbing 
ardour which inspired him with ' Werther,' but the 
warmth of his ideas sufficed to animate everything. 
One would have said that he had not been influ- 
enced by the circumstances of life, but described 
them only as a painter. He attaches a higher 
value now to the pictures which he produces than 
to the emotions which he elicits: time has made 
him a spectator." It seems to us impossible more 
felicitously to characterize the absolute indiffer- 
ence and egoism of Goethe. 

Madame de Stael became particularly intimate 
with the Sovereigns of Weimar, and especially with 
the Grand-Duchess Louise. That Princess had for 
her a true and lasting affection. The correspond- 
ence which they commenced, often interrupted by 
the formidable events which occurred in Europe 
between 1804 and 1817, did not cease until the 
death of Madame de Stael. 

" The Grand-Duchess Louise," wrote the latter,* 
" is the true model of a woman destined by nature 
to the most illustrious rank ; without pretension and 

• 'Germany,' vol. L p. 124. 
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without weakness, she inspires in the same degree 
confidence and respect. The heroism of the days of 
chivalry has entered into her spirit, without dimi- 
nishing the softness of her sex." 

Concerning the Duke Charles Augustus she 
wrote thus : — " A man of great intellect, who, in 
the midst of his subjects, can seek \o please with- 
out ceasing to be obeyed." 

The following letter was written by Madame de 
Stael to this Prince during his sojourn in the 
capital of his States : it shows their relation to one 
another. 

Madame de Stael to the Duke of Saze-Weimab. 

" Monseigneur, 

"I send you Kant's Philosophy, in Italian. 
The third book is the best ; its sentiments possess 
a nobility and elevation which have singularly 
pleased me, and, although your Highness professes 
not to be romantic, I venture to send you anything 
of the kind which attracts me. 

" I hear from Paris that the invasion* is post- 
poned until next autumn, and that an abominable 
adventure is the talk of the town. A Baroness de 
Schenwicheldt, of Hanover, has stolen a diadem of 
diamonds from a Madame DemidofF, who is a Rus- 

* The projected inyasion of England. 
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sian. The Baroness is related to M. de Ramdohr,* 
who has done his utmost to save her from justice, 
but it seems that Bonaparte will not consent. This 
affair has caused great annoyance to all the Ger- 
mans in Paris. I have also had a letter from the 
hereditary Prince. 

"To-day we*are all occupied in paying homage 
to the best and most noble of women. 

" This is a very long letter. Do not reply to it, 
except at dinner ; but receive, with affectionate in- 
terest, my respectful and grateful homage. 

"N. S. deH." 

One thing surprises us ; we find nowhere, in her 
work on Germany, or in the ' Ten Years of Exile,' 
or in the letters of our witty countrywoman to the 
reigning Duchess of Weimar, a single word in 
mention of the Duchess Dowager. This Princess 
however did not die till 1808. She was living at 
Weimar during the winter of 1803-4, the epoch 
of Madame de Staels first residence there ; and in 
a letter from Schiller to Goethe, mention is made 

* The Baron de Ramdohr was the Envoy of Hanover at Paris ; a 
Wa^hy and excellent man, of rather a lachrymose temperament. 
When about to appear for the first time at the Court of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, he was warned of that Sovereigi^'s dislike to lamen- 
jiti^ns, and advised to appear cheerful. He promised to conceal 
1^ patriotic sorrows : but, when the Emperor came near him, he 
i^gfin thus : — " Sire, our too unhappy Hanover . . . The Em- 
imor turned his back upon him. 
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of an entertainment given to the noble stranger by 
the Duchess Amelia. It is diflScult to explain this 
silence in regard to a Princess whose reputation 
for intellect, and whose influence were so well 
established. Are we to understand that she did 
not please Madame de Stael, and that the relations 
of the Duchess Dowager with her daughter-in-law 
were cold and constrained % 

After three months passed at Weimar, our tra- 
veller went to Berlin. The earnest recommenda- 
tions of the sovereign family of Weimar had pre- 
pared for Madame de Stael the most gracious re- 
ception at the Court of Prussia. She was presented 
to the charming Queen Louise, destined to endure 
so many misfortunes. 

Berlin contained at this time several men who 
were highly distinguished in their various ways. 
Among them were J. de Miiller, Ancillon, Fichte, 
the Humboldts, Hufeland; but, in spite of these 
elements of a society at once serious and interest- 
ing, Madame de Stael seems to have found little 
pleasure in the saloons of this capital. The Court 
in which the shade of the great Frederic should 
have caused taste and wit to predominate, had 
maintained above all the type and habit of his 
military genius: Berlin has always had the look 
of an immense fortress. The Queen Louise, the 

D 
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object of general and lively admiration, was at the 
age when fetes are pleasing: and Madame de 
Stael found Berlin in a fever of pleasures and of 
brilliant spectacles. She describes them in an ad- 
mirable style in the letter which we are about to 
quote ; but the whirlwind of balls was, it must be 
confessed, very unsuited to her strong intelligence. 

Madamb db Stabl to thb Duchbss of Saxb-Wbimab. 

" Berlin, 13th March, 1804. 

" Madame, 

" It seems to me that I ought to give you some 
account of my life at Berlin, as to your Highness 
nnd Monseigneur the Duke I owe the kindness 
which I have encountered. I was presented, on 
10th of March, to the Queen Dowager* and 
the Queen. I found the former tolerably well ; I 
was warned that she spoke in a confused manner, 
but I perfectly understood her; and her remark- 
able politeness, animated by your letter, rendered 
very pleasant the interview which she granted me. 
I^e complains that your Highness never visits 
I&arlin, and tells me that she thinks of going to 
Weimar this summer. 

" After this I was received by the Queen ;t and 

• The Princess Louise of Hesse-Darmstadt, widow of Frederic 
William II., and elder sister of the Duchess Louise, 
t Daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
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on this day the Court was truly imposmg : at the 
moment when the Queen entered, the orchestra 
began to play, and I really felt much excited. 

" The Queen appeared ^in all the splendour of 
her beauty. She approached me, and said, among 
many obliging things, these words, which I can 
never forget, — ' I hope, Madame, you believe that 
we have sufficiently good taste to be much flattered 
at your arrival in Berlin ; I was very impatient to 
make your acquaintance.' 

" All the princesses whom I saw at Weimar, and 
who love me because your Highness has spoken of 
me to them, came to embrace me. The King 
spoke to me very courteously, and I was sur- 
rounded by a kindness which greatly affected me. 
But above all, I heard it repeated that they had 
loved me at Weimar, and I perceived by these 
whispers that Weimar had established my fame. 

"The Queen spoke to me of Monseigneur the 
Duke, and I told her in detail what enthusiaan he 
had for her ; and she often repeated to me what 
all the women say, — that he is perfectly amiable. 

"The Elector of Hesse* had very chivalrously 
arrived on the night of the Queen^s fSte^ and the 
Prince and Princess of Brunswickf on the previous 

* William IX. 

t The hereditary Prince of Brunswick (Gleorge Auguati^ married 

D 2 
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evening. The Princess William of Prassia, to whom 
I feel strongly attached, in the midst of all this 
splendour appeared as simple as at Weimar. The 
Princess of Orange struck me as very graceful. 
Het husband and Prince Eadzivil* visited me on 
the morning of my arrival, and have consented to 
my taking Augustusf to the famous masquerade. 
All the world for twenty days has thought of 
nothing but this masquerade; rehearsals, dresses, 
ballets, have filled every head; and in coming 
rather late to Berlin I have this time lost nothing, 
except a more intimate knowledge of the steps of 
the dances executed yesterday. We remained till 
three in the morning, to see the Queen dance in a 
pantomime, which represented Alexander's return 
to Babylon. There were two thousand spectators ; 
the magnificence of the costumes and the beauty 
of the figures were really very remarkable. 

" Several quadrilles followed the pantomime ; and 
Kotzebuef arrived as priest of Mercury, or perhaps 

to Frederica Louise Wilhelmina, daughter of Prince William of 
Orange-Nassau. 

* He had married a sister of the Princes Louis Ferdinand and 
Augustus of Prussia, 
t Her son, Augustus de Stael. 

X Kotzebue (Augustus Frederic Ferdinand), bom at Weimar the 
21st of May, 1761. 

Endowed with a brilliant imagination, much wit, and prodigious 
energy, Kotzebue shared in the production of a multitude of pe- 
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as Mercury himself, a crown of poppies on his 
head, a caduceus in his hand, and so ugly and dis- 
reputable that, to use a phrase of Goethe's, it was 
impossible to conceive that one's idea of him was 
not spoilt for life. Ah, Weimar ! Weimar ! All 
these attempts in the French style appear to me so 
far from the true genius of the Germans. It is 
not an imitation of Paris, it is an original mode of 
life that 1 like to see out of France. However, in 
two months I shall converse with your Highness; 
it seems to me that I long to be with you already. 

"The Princess William has charged me to present 
her respects to you. To this royal homage may 
I venture to add my own, which is united to the 
most tender attachment ? 

riodical publications, and composed romances which, though trans- 
lated, and imitated, and spread throughout Europe, are now entirely 
forgotten. But it was as a dramatic author that, notwithstanding 
the imperfection of his plays, he showed his superiority. He wrote 
at least ninety-eight pieces. In every one of them there are spirit, 
great knowledge of the stage, pathetic expressions, and striking 
situations ; he had the power of producing emotion, and some of his 
dramas, ' Misanthropy and Kepentance ' for example, caused more 
tears to be shed than some masterpieces. 

After haying embraced revolutionary principles, Kotzebue was in 
the service of three successive sovereigns of Eussia ; protected by 
Catherine, the favourite of Paul I., he was finally charged by the 
Emperor Alexander with a secret mission to Germany. He perished 
at Mannheim by the dagger of a Bavarian student, Ch. Sand, a 
fanatic connected with the ' Burschenschaft,' who thought by assas- 
sinating Kotzebue that he should deliver Germany from one of its 
oppressors. 
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" I will write to Monseigneur the Duke by the 
next courier. I am to dine at Madame de Berg's 
with Prince Louis, and shall talk to him of my im- 
pressions in greater detail, for up to this time no- 
body has spoken to me of anything but ballets. 

"Your Highness will pardon the confusion of 
this letter. I wrote as soon as I awoke, with the 
sound of cymbals and trumpets still in my ears. 

" Poor Madame de Voss is dying. 

"I am, with profound respect, Madame, your 
very humble and very obedient servant, 

"Necker Stael de Holstein." 

The half*century which has passed away, by 
bringing together, for the readers of this gene- 
ration, events whose consequences contemporary 
spectators could not foresee, causes to appear simul- 
taneously before our eyes the pompous masquerade 
in which the beautiful Queen Louise, idol of her 
husband and his people, led the triumphant qua- 
drille of the return of Alexander to Babylon, and 
the same Princess insulted by an audacious con- 
queror in her beleaguered capital. The contrast 
is as strange as it is striking. 

Among those of the Prussian Royal Family 
whom Madame de Stael particularly distinguished, 
we must set in the first rank Prince Louis Ferdi- 
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nand, two years afterwards killed in the battle of 
Saalfeld ; she has consecrated some touching lines 
to the chivalric figure of this young hero. She was 
at the same time acquainted with his brother, who, 
being taken prisoner on the same field, went to 
Switzerland, and received the hospitality of the 
Chfiteau of Coppet. 

It was at Berlin, and from the very lips of Prince 
Louis Ferdinand, that Madame de Stael learnt the 
arrest and murder of the Duke of Enghien. It 
is scarcely necessary to say what indignation she 
exhibited. She was just on the point of leaving 
for Vienna, with the intention of remaining there a 
few weeks, and she left accordingly. There seemed 
nothing to alarm her in regard to the health of M. 
Necker, from whom she had just received a letter 
energetically reprobating the catastrophe which had 
occurred; but hardly had she arrived in Austria 
when she was struck as if by a thunderbolt by the 
news of her father's illness and imminent danger. 

Madame de Stael immediately left Vienna, in 
the hope, against all probability, of seeing him 
again. 

She addressed, on her departure, this letter to the 
Duchess of Saxe- Weimar : — 

" Madame, 

" I go ; I leave Vienna, where my happiness has 
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come to an end. I retain towards you the tenderest 
and most respectful gratitude. If I return to life, 
I will come back to you ; but every day will deepen 
ihe sorrow of which I must die, I know not at 
what moment. 

" Pity me in your palace, that noble solitude in 
which you know how to guide yourself. Think 
sometimes of a shattered heart in which your me- 
mory will live. 

" If your Highness writes to the Duke, let him 
have a farewell from me — a message of thanks 
also to the Princess Caroline. I have regretted 
that I did not see her ; but should her youth be 
taught how in a fatal moment we may be crushed 
by destiny ? 

" I offer to your Highness the most affectionate 
homage and most profound respect. 

" N. S. DE H. 

" May 1, 1804/* 

Family affection was very powerful in Madame de 
Stael ; she was an attentive and tender mother, and 
directed her children's education with firm good 
sense, but with extreme kindness ; she was adored 
by them. But filial piety was in her the ruling 
sentiment. Superior in intellect to M. Necker, her 
passionate admiration for Iiim was the supreme 
feeling of her soul. Sometimes this enthusiasm 
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appears in the writings of Madame de Stael in a 
manner rather wearisome to the reader, who can- 
not easily sympathize with it. But, whatever our 
opinion of the statesman to whom she accords a 
perhaps exaggerated importance, her filial attach- 
ment to him is a sentiment to be respected and 
admired. 

The loss of this idolized father plunged Madame 
de Stael in real despair ; she only roused herself 
from it in order to obtain public appreciation for 
the object of her eternal regrets. 

M. Necker died in the month of April, 1804 ; in 
the following autumn his daughter published the 
manuscripts which he had left behind him, with a 
notice of his character and private life. This duty 
accomplished, Madame de Stael, whose health 
was injured by her grief, resolved to seek in Italy 
a milder climate. There also she hoped to find an 
alleviation for her sorrow, in fresh objects of study 
and inspiration. 

She announced this new journey to the Duchess 
Louise in the following letter : — 

To THB DUCHBSS OF SaXE-WbIHAB. 

" Genera, 30th September, 1804. 

" Madame, 

" I cannot consent to be forgotten by your High- 
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nes^; in the midst of all the fetes about to be 
given,* I ask to be remembered. 

"I have been obliged to leave the solitude to which 
my heart and my situation attracted me, in order 
to receive the Duchess of Courland. She vras most 
polite to me at Berlin, and I have come here to do 
the honours of Geneva. I return to Coppet in eight 
days after her departure. She is to pass through 
Weimar on her return ; and I shall pay her twice 
as much attention, in the hope that she may speak 
to you of me. 

"With her, or because of her, have arrived a 
multitude of Italians, who seem to prophesy my 
incidents of travel. Yesterday, for example, was pre- 
sented to me a Commander of Carracioli, whose 
figure has quite the air of a forest where they as- 
sassinate one; there is all the Castle of Udolphof 
in his face, yet is he a good fellow and a common- 
place one. I am inquisitive about Italy, if indeed 
I can be inquisitive about anything, in the presence 
of my sorrows. My misfortune has impressed me 
with so vivid an idea of death, that I think of no- 
thing else by day of night ; my nerves are entirely 
destroyed. 

On the occasion of the marriage of her son, the hereditary 
Prince of Saxe-Weiniar, with the Grand Duchess Maria Paulowna, 
sister of the Emperor Alexander, 
t A celebrated romance, by Anne HadclifiTe. 
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"Your Highness's kindness encourages me to 
speak of myself. What indeed could 1 say of you \ 
Does not the most perfect reason direct your life, 
so that your actions can at all times be foreseen by 
those who know your duties \ I have not yet ar- 
rived at this ; but time will perform what strength 
of mind has failed to do. I have received a letter 
from Monseigneur the Duke, and shall reply to 
him from Rome; it is a pleasant address; you 
can understand, however, that I would rather date 
my letter from Paris. 

"I have some merit in not accepting the pro- 
positions which have been made to me ; for nobody 
among those who yield has ever wanted what was 
offered more than I. 

"I shall know, on the Emperor's return, what 
he will do about my debt,* and I shall cross the 
Pope on his way. I have some desire to occupy 
the holy seat in his room ; it appears to me that 
my departure is more Catholic than his journey. 

" I have received a letter from Mademoiselle de 
Geghausen, who, anxious as usual to do me a kind- 
ness, tells me that your Highness has not lost your 
affection for me. I pray you to remember that 
that affection has become more necessary than ever. 

* An adyance of two million francs made by M. Necker to the 
public treasury. Madame de Stael was not repaid till 1816. 
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Have I not lost that which was the source of all my 
happiness ? 

" I pray your Highness to accept my profound 
respect. 

"N. S. deH." 

On the eve of her departure, Madame de Stael 
wrote to Madame Becamier : — 

" Coppet, 8th November, 1804. 

" Dear and beautiful Juliet, 
" I have the hope of seeing you in July next, 
on my return from Italy ; it is by this only that 
I shall not believe myself exiled. I shall receive 
you in this chateau where I have lost what I loved 
best in the world, and you will bring the feeling of 
happiness to a place where it has now no existence. 
Tell M. Recamier that he must aflford me this con- 
solation. 

"I take the liberty to recommend to you the 
Count Copertino-Pignatelli, a nobleman of high 
rank, as you know, and, which is better, a very 
amiable man, who is sincere as well as courteous. 
I have a great liking for his brother, Prince Bel- 
monte, who is a very remarkable man; and the 
Count, whom I recommend to you, has given me 
some valuable letters of introduction ^ in Italy. I 
must pay my debts; if that is known to be my 
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custom, everybody will lend to me. Adieu, dear 
Juliet. I embrace you; a happiness which the 
Count Copertino will not enjoy, but it is quite cer- 
tain that he will fall in love with you. 

" I love you, myself, more than any woman in 
France. Alas, when shall I see you again?" 
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III. 

Madame de Stael visited Italy just as Pius VII. 
came to Paris to consecrate the new Emperor of 
the French. She travelled with her three children 
and her servants, and was accompanied throughout 
her journey by Augustus William de Schlegel, 
whom she had known when in Germany, and who 
remained with her to finish her son's education. 

Madame de Stael herself was greatly benefited 
by the various and profound knowledge of this 
learned professor. Schlegel possessed, besides the 
knowledge of antiquity, that of all the languages 
of Europe ; and, at a period when the study of the 
literature of India was comparatively unknown in 
the West, was a complete master of Sanskrit. The 
conversation of so distinguished a man, whether 
he agreed with her or differed from her, necessa- 
rily excited Madame de Stael's intellectual powers. 
She was his sincere friend, and Schlegel was en- 
tirely devoted to her. 

For the rest, it may be said that she treated him 
royally; for, while he lived with her in superb 
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style, he received a yearly salary of twelve thousand 
francs. 

Most striking among the peculiarities of Madame 
de Stael's character were the generosity of her 
proceedings, the splendour, without ostentation, of 
her habits, the order invariably maintained in the 
administration of her fortune, the regularity of her 
occupations, allying themselves with all the agita- 
tions and distractions of an imagination which she 
had been unable to subdue in her youth, but 
which never obscured in her the supreme sentiment 
of duty. 

Augustus William de Schlegel, a man of rare 
attainments, had nevertheless his little faults; he 
was vain and sensitive. All the kindness and tact 
of Madame de Stael, all the exquisite politeness 
which she brought even into family intercourse, 
were required to save his self-love, always alive to 
annoyance from a thousand wounds. 

I have heard it said that when Madame de Stael 
received any stranger of rank, Schlegel, who usually 
spoke to her with respectful deference, was so 
afraid of being thought an ordinary tutor, that, 
to show his equality, he always addressed her as 
" Ch^re amier This want of taste shocked Ma- 
dame de Stael, but did not cause her to show ill 
humour towards him. 
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Schlegel was above all a valuable guide for 
Italy. He loved and appreciated the arts, and 
understood them well ; he succeeded in interesting 
Madame de Stael by ingenious analogies between 
plastic and literary beauty. She was one of those 
who arrive by reasoning, analogy, and reflection, at 
the enjoyment of works of art, but who do not at 
first sight receive them with rapid and instinctive 
emotion. 

Of all the arts, Music was certainly that which 
she felt most, and the only one which she had 
practised. Madame de Stael played well on the 
piano, had a good voice, and «ang agreeably. 
Music was for her a powerful recreation, and 
almost a necessity: during several years, an Italian 
musician named Pertosa was attached to her 
house ; he gave lessons to her daughter, and was 
at all times ready to perform. 

The journey to Italy developed in Madame de 
Stael a sentiment which had hitherto appeared 
unknown to her — the love of Nature. The beau- 
tiful horizons of the Roman Campagna, the splen- 
dour of the sky of Naples, and the enchanted shores 
of its Bay, seemed to have revealed to this 
writer a new order of sensations and enjoyments. 
* Corinne' is the first work of Madame de Stael's 
in which we meet with descriptions, and in which 
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she has availed herself of the effect of natural 
scenery in harmony with the situation of the 
mind. 

Impressions of the same sort are found in the 
'Ten Years of Exile/ There is the charm of 
truthfulness mingled with originality in the de- 
scription which she has given of the savage and 
sullen scenery of Poland and Russia: she has 
drawn the picture roughly, but has drawn it well. 

On her return to Coppet, Madame de Stael re- 
commenced her correspondence with the Duchess 
Louise in the following terms : — 

To THB DUCHBSS OF SaXB-WeIMAB. 

"Coppet, 2l8t August, 1806. 

" Madame, 

" It is a very long time since I had the honour 
of writing to your Highness. After my long jour- 
ney in Italy, I have returned to Coppet, and have 
been seized by a feeling of sadness, which has 
preyed alike on my imagination and my nerves. 
There is something very miserable in the grief 
which is renewed by the aspect of places; but 
I have this weakness, and my natural vivacity both 
causes me to forget my sorrow, and makes me 
bitterly repent having forgotten it. But in the 
midst of all these impressions, I have thought 
of you, Madame, without cessation, and have often 

E 
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desired to start for Weimar. 1 shall yield to that 
desire when my debt is paid to me ; but, whatever 
the journals may say, the words of the Emperor 
on this subject have been very vague, and he has 
not yet allowed me to visit Paris in order to get 
it settled My eldest son is at school. I have 
made this sacrifice to his education. But, for 
his education also, would not Germany, and a so- 
journ where your virtues are spoken of, be in the 
highest degree beneficial X I have talked much of 
your Highness with the Prince of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, brother-in-law of the Hereditary Prin- 
cess. His regret at being absent from his beautiful 
wife causes me to take an interest in him. I also 
saw at Coppet the Prince Frederic of Saxe-Gotha. 
Is it true that his brother becomes so extraordinary 
as to be fit only for the poetic age ? I should be 
very sorry if it were so. 

"What shall I say of France to your High- 
ness? All the events of the world are in the 
brain of one man, and nobody can make a step or 
have a wish without him. It is not freedom only, 
but free thought, which appears to me banished 
from the earth. 

" I must complain a little of Monseigneur the 
Duke. It is six months since he gave any sign of 
life Mademoiselle de Geghausen herself has for- 
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gotten me, for I have vainly written both from 
Milan and from Coppet, charging her to convey 
my remembrances to your Highness. 

" The Prince of Mecklenburg has heard it said 
by the friends of the Hereditary Princess, that she 
is very happy at Weimar. I can easily believe it. 
How much have I regretted Schiller!* There is 
great reason to emulate all that is noble and true 
in the world. 

" Accept, Madame, the homage of my tender and 
profound respect. 

" N. S. DE H." 

Madame de Stael passed the year 1805-6 partly 
at Coppet, partly at Geneva, in writing ' Corinne.' 
Perpetually attracted by her tastes, her friendships, 
her habits, the requirements of her intellect, to- 
wards the Paris which was forbidden her, she 
could not be long without returning towards that 
centre, as one sees a moth invincibly drawn towards 
the flame in which he perishes. A long sojourn 
out of France, during which she had abstained 
from all political controversy, had caused her to 
hope that the ill-feeling towards her of the 
Imperial Government might have been softened. 

♦ Scliiller died on the 9th of May, 1805, in the forty-sixth year 
of his age. 

£ 3 
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Moreover, her ordinary attraction to Paris was this 
year strengthened by an additional motive. Her 
eldest son was preparing for the examinations of 
the Polytechnic School. Madame de Stael came 
first to Anxerre, although the decree of banishment 
against her was not revoked, and afterwards, with 
the tacit consent of Fouche, Minister of Police, 
she approached nearer to the capital, and estar 
blished herself at Acosta, near Meulan, on an estate 
left at her disposal by Madame de Castellane, a 
woman of much intelligence: thence she could 
easily superintend the issue of her new romance. 
The few weeks of her stay permitted Madame de 
Stael to see most of her friends, and sufficed to 
bring all its energy and vigour back to her mobile 
and sympathetic imagination. 

I find an amiable proof of this tendency of her 
mind in a letter dated fix)m Acosta to Madame 
Recamier. 

" Acosta, Sondaj. 

"For four days, beautiful traitress, I have not 
heard a breath of wind without thinking it was 
your carriage: for you have given but one day 
to me and fifteen to Sillery.* 

"Come then at last. I hear that M. Lemer- 

* Madame E^camier had been at Sillery with the Countess of 
y alencoi daughter of Madame de Gbnlis. 
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cier* thinks of coming with you: he is one of 
those whom T should have the greatest pleasure in 
seeing. I also want very much to see Lemontey ; 
but it is of you before all that my heart and my 
mind have need. Bring whom you will, and set 
out with pleasure, thinking of the pleasure your 
arrival will give. 

" I have to quarrel with you on a certain sub- 
ject, and it is therefore quite necessary that I 
should see you." 

Her romance being printed and published, 
Madame de Stael set out for Coppet. 

She remained a few days at Lyons, where she 
wrote to Madame Recamier : — 

" Lyons, 6tli May. 

" Here I am, dear friend, in a place of which 
you are a native, and where your presence is greatly 
desired. I have acquired a consideration that in 
no respect belongs to me, by causing your arrival 
to be hoped for. 

" Camillef wishes for you most eagerly, and 
speaks of you as I do. I venture to think it is 
impossible to say more. 

* N^pomuc^ne Lemercier, of the French Academy, author of 
'Agamemnon,* 'Pinto,' and the ' Panhypocrisiad/ 
t Camille Jordan. 
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"You have 'Corinne' by this time. Tell me 
what you thmk of it ; tell me what is said of it in 
literary society, and if anything unfavourable comes 
from Government circles: for it is thence that I 
hope for some mitigation of my unfortunate po- 
sition: it seems to me that so innocent an occu- 
pation should disarm, if anything will. 

"I have met here Madame Henri Belmont,* 
whom I did not know. All beautiful women, they 
say, make one think of you, but I experience a 
contrary effect ; I have never seen anybody at all 
like you, and Madame Henri's eyes seem to me 
dull when I remember yours. Camille declares 
that you grow prettier; and he is right, for you 
have more expression than you had at eighteen. 

" Give me some news of Prince Pignatelli-t I 
am much interested in him; if I were at Paris, 

♦ An actress at the Vaudeville ; she was very pretty, and became 
Madame Em. Dupaty. 

t Prince Alphonse Pignatelli, younger brother of the Count of 
FuenteB, G-randee of Spain, Count of Egmont in Belgium, possessor 
of immense property throughout Europe. Of these two inheritors 
of illustrious names, the Count of Fuentes died a victim of the civil 
wars, and Alphonse succumbed to hereditary disease of the lungs. 
K^ither one nor the other was married. They were grandsons of 
the celebrated Countess of Egmont (Mademoiselle de Richelieu), who 
jnade a great noise in the world. 

Alphonse Pignatelli had taken the mansion in the Eue du Mont« 
Blanc, which M. R^camier's reverses of fortune did not allow him 
to retain. 
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I would read ' Corinne ' to him. It is sad when 
one so young has suffered so much. But you will 
console him, and I know how you console ! This 
afternoon I shall be at Coppet. How sad an ar- 
rival at a place so sad for me! Write to me 
sometimes. Absence without letters makes one 
fear to be no longer loved; and this forced ab- 
sence is a cruel constraint 

"Adieu, dear friend, I embrace you tenderly. 
I have a slight hope that Adrian* will write me 
what he thinks of ' Corinne.' " 

The success of ' Corinne ' was immense ; but in- 
stead of disarming political resentment, produced 
a contrary effect. It gave offence that the con- 
queror of Italy was not eulogized either directly 
or indirectly, and the rigour of exile was renewed. 

M. Sainte-Beuve, whom we must always quote 
when vniting of Madame de Stael, for the essay 
which he has consecrated to an estimate of this 
celebrated woman's abilities, is a model of taste, 
elegance, and accurate criticism, speaks in these 
terms of the appearance of ' Corinne — 

" * Corinne ' appeared in 1807. Success was in- 
stantaneous, universal; but it is not in the press 
that we must seek for proofs of it. The liberty of 

* Adrian de Montmorency, Prince, and afterwards Duke of Laval 
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even literary criticism had ceased to exist; Ma- 
dame de Stael could not, about this time, obtain 
insertion in the * Mercure ' for an able but simple 
analysis of M. de Barante's remarkable essay on 
the eighteenth century. 

"The press, when *Corinne' appeared, was 
watched and menaced by this absolute censure. 
The dissatisfaction of the Sovereign with this 
work, probably because its ideal enthusiasm did 
not in any way coincide with the direction of his 
schemes, sufficed to paralyse all printed praise 

" Ah ! but what matters henceforth to Madame 
de Stael that criticism should follow her. With 
'Corinne' she decidedly entered into her glory 
and her empire. 

"There is a decisive moment for genius, when 
it so establishes itself that thereafter all the eulo- 
gies that can be paid to it concern only the vanity 
and the honour of the eulogists. Thus, for Ma- 
dame de Stael, dating from ' Corinne,' all Europe 
crowned her under that name. 

"'Corinne' is the image of the sovereign inde- 
pendence of genius, even at the time of its most 
complete oppression ; ' Corinne,' who was crowned 
at Rome, in the Capitol of that Eternal City where 
the conqueror who banished her shall never set his 
foot." 
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IV. 

To understand the letters which follow, it appears 
necessary for us to return a little, and briefly to 
recall the events which had occurred in Europe, 
and especially in Germany, in the memorable year 
1806, of which M. Thiers has said "that it was 
the most prosperous of the Empire, as 1802 had 
been the most prosperous of the Consulate." 

This rapid recital will enable us to comprehend 
the position into which the Sovereigns of Weimar, 
and especially the Grand-Duchess Louise, Madame 
de Stael's correspondent, had been forced by cir- 
cumstances. 

We borrow from the ' History of the Consulate 
and the Empire,'* a picture of the complications 
caused by the war between Prussia and France. 

" This year, 1806," says M. Thiers, " saw simul- 
taneously founded vassal royalties for the brothers 
of Napoleon, dukedoms for his generals and ser- 

* ' History of the Consulate and the Empire,' vol. vi. 
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vants, rich gifts bestowed on his soldiers, while it 
suppressed the German Empire, and left the Em- 
pire of France alone to fill the Western World. 

"Unhappily this incomparable year, instead of 
ending as we hoped in the midst of peace, ended 
in the midst of war, partly by the fault of Europe, 
partly by that of Napoleon, and also by the cruel 
stroke of death which carried away Mr. Fox in the 
same year as Mr. Pitt. 

" Prussia, by her tergiversations, which had with- 
drawn from her Napoleon's confidence; France, by 
proceedings badly managed, were led into a ter- 
rible war, the more to be regretted because, in the 
state of the world at that time, they were the only 
two Powers whose interests were similar." 

But public opinion in Prussia was so passionately 
excited that no accommodation was possible. The 
Queen herself partook and encouraged the irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. All day regiments marched" 
through Berlin singing patriotic airs, which the 
people repeated with eagerness ; on all hands the 
King was entreated to set out for the army. This 
demand became so general that he yielded to it. 
Frederic William started for Magdeburg on the 
21st of September; this departure was the signal 
for a war whose results were disastrous for his 
people, for in a single campaign, as rapid as it was 
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brilliant, the French won, almost simultaneously, 
the two victories of Auerstadt and Jena. 

The Sovereigns of Weimar were ardently en- 
gaged in the strife sustained by Prussia. 

The Duke Charles Augustus, whose military 
talents were very distinguished, commanded a di- 
vision of the Prussian army, and this in his own 
States, which were the theatre of this terrible war, 
and in which was fought one of the two battles 
which decided the fate of an empire. We can ima- 
gine the alarm, the trouble, the inexpressible dis- 
order, caused by the cruel spectacle of carnage and 
death, in a country accustomed only to the conflicts 
of the intellect. After the battle fought under 
the walls of Jena, Napoleon entered the city as a 
conqueror, assembled the professors of the Uni- 
versity, and made to them a short pacific discourse, 
in which he advised submission, and immediately 
•left for Weimar, where he had decided to sleep. 
The terrified populace crowded aroimd the palace 
in which only the Duchess Louise remained of all 
the sovereign family. Napoleon fell upon it like 
a thunderbolt. At the summit of the great stair- 
case (the marvel of this beautiful palace) a woman 
came forward to meet the tired and irritated con- 
queror. 

"Who are you, Madame?" he asked. The 
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Duchess Louise told him. "Then I pity you," said 
Napoleon, " for I shall crush your husband." 

Notwithstanding the harshness of these words, 
the Duchess saw the Emperor again on the follow- 
ing day ; she retained a dignified calmness, and 
spoke only of the interests of her subjects. At 
the close of the interview, the Emperor said with 
some emphasis, " Believe me, Madame, there is a 
Providence which directs all things, and I am only 
its instrument." 

When the Duchess had retired. Napoleon, struck 
by her self-possession, and the noble attitude she 
had maintained, said to the officers around him, 
" That is a woman whom our two hundred guns 
have not frightened." 

M. Thiers mentions, without giving details, this 
interview between the Emperor and the reigning 
Duchess of Saxe- Weimar; but he seems to con- 
found her with her daughter-in-law, the Hereditary 
Princess, for he speaks of her as the sister of the 
Emperor Alexander. 

The emotion which the Duchess Louise had 
mastered was terribly strong, and her health was 
for some time injured by it. Napoleon, in speaking 
of this Princess at a later period, said that she 
had acted as courageously as a man could have 
done. 
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M. de Lomenie,* in his witty and piquant 
notice of Goethe, shows with much subtlety the 
poet's profound indifference to all which did not 
directly interest his person or his literary renown. 
He quotes a very characteristic passage from a letter 
dated at precisely the time when the calamities of 
war and foreign invasion had fallen upon Goethe s 
adopted country. 

" I have passed the evil days," he writes, " with- 
out much annoyance. Public affairs are in too 
good hands for it to be necessary for me to occupy 
myself with them. I have only had to shut myself 
up in my hermitage and meditate upon myself. 
At the most exciting moments, when it was neces- 
sary to think of everything, I had but one fear, the 
most cruel of all, that of losing my papers ; and I 
have since sent rapidly to the printer all that I had 
ready." 

It is to the courage which the Duchess Louise 
displayed under these circumstances that Madame 
de Stael refers in the following letter : — 

Madaxb db Stabl to thb Duchbss of Saze-Wbimab. 

" Coppet, September 1807. 

"I wish to express to your Highness all the 
respect and admiration which I feel for you. Your 

* * Gallery of niustrioiis Contemporaries/ voL yi. 
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conduct amid recent events is historical, and your 
entire life is explained by that day on which your 
private virtues became public. 
, " I have had the glory, Madame, of predicting 
what you would do. The sentiment inspired by 
your conduct is such that it is the highest honour 
to be known by you ; and if you deign to tell me 
that I am not forgotten, although I shall not re- 
joice at it more than formerly, I shall, if possible, 
be more proud of the remembrance. 

" I am here on my estate, always in hopes of 
approaching you more nearly; but my favourite 
project is to take my youngest son to Weimar, and 
I hope to do it in the summer of the coming year. 

" Peace with Saxony, which you have made, will 
enable me to carry out my scheme. Deign to say, 
Madame, that you will feel some little pleasure 
in all the respectful joy which I shall experience 
in seeing you. 

" I am, with respect, your Highness's most hum- 
ble and most obedient servant, 

«N. S. deH." 

To THE Same. 

" Coppet, 13th October, 1807. 

" Madame, 

" How flattered and honoured I feel by the letter 
which your Highness has deigned to write to me ! 
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Every word which it contains is like a title which 
shall be hereditary, so much are they valued by 
my children and myself. 

" The death of Mademoiselle de Geghausen has 
caused me much sorrow. It was she who an- 
nounced to me my terrible misfortune, and who 
consoled me under it with inexpressible kindness. 
Her letters always gave me pleasure, and she had 
never caused me pain. One cannot always say 
so much of one's strongest affections. I shall visit 
Weimar for you, Madame, for you and your august 
family. But I shall deeply regret the death of 
my poor friend. I remain here a month. The 
Prince Augustus of Prussia is with me still. He 
will leave after a visit of six weeks. During this 
time Madame Recamier, Benjamin Constant, M. 
de Sabran, and I, have been playing a tragedy. 
Benjamin undertook to write a play for the 
Theatre Frangais, on the death of Wallenstein, 
and had written three acts that were admirable. 
We wish to play the piece at the Coppet theatre 
before our party is dispersed, and then I shall 
set out. Benjamin Constant will go to Paris to 
see if his drama can be acted. 

" I may possibly travel through the south of 
Germany, and not reach you until spring. 

"Would it be indiscreet, Madame, to request 
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your Highness to ask the Hereditary Princess for 
a word from her to Prince Kourakine at Vienna? 
I have not the honour to be known to your illus- 
trious daughter-in-law, but your kindness wiU be 
my introduction, not only to her, but also to all 
the most noble names of Europe. A Frenchman 
of my acquaintance, employed in Silesia with 
Mounier, and distinguished for his wit, told me 
the day before yesterday, that your conduct had 
been more highly praised in Germany than that 
of any other man or woman. In truth, there are 
some heroic characters which both sexes would 
willingly claim. 

" Is the Duke of Saxe-Gotha a little madder 
than usual % I have received (it is in confidence) 
twelve pages from him on lilac satin, which are 
really unique. 

"Might I request you, Madame, to recall me 
to the remembrance of his Highness Monseigneur 
the Duke, to dispose the Hereditary Princess to 
think kindly of me, and above all, Madame, to 
preserve for me, as the glory of my life, the per- 
mission to present to you my tender and profound 
Inspect 1 

" Neckee Stael db Holstein." 



The autumn of 1807 had been very brilliant 
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and ammated at Coppet; among the guests at 
the chateau, besides Mathieu de Montmorency, 
Elzear de Sabran,* and Benjamin Constant, was the 
charming Madame Recamier, in all the splendour 
of her beauty, possessed of all the distinction con- 
ferred by fascination when combined with purity, 
to whom the recent reverses of fortune nobly en- 
dured had brought an amount of consideration 
which seldom belongs to ladies of fashion. It was 
the- first time she had visited Switzerland, but not 
the first time she had left Paris to join her exiled 
friend. 

The affection which so long and so closely 
Hpited these two illustrious women had created 
between them a rare and charming aflRnity. 

Each placed by diverse gifts in the first rank, 
rivalry between them was impossible, and they 
had for one another the strongest affection. Both 

* The Count Elzear de Sabran, last heir of one of the greatest 
names of Provence, had been a marvellous child, but turned out 
only a clever but affected man, somewhat eccentric, and of strange 
appearance. 

They say that, taken at seven or eight years of age with his sister 
(afterwards Marchioness of Custine) to see the Queen Marie- Antoi- 
nette, he acted before her Majesty, with his sister's aid, some scenes 
of a tragedy, amid the applause of the whole Court : he also recited 
some verses of his own composition. He was descended in a direct 
line from Saint-Elz^ar of Sabran, Count of Arian, and from his wife 
Sainte-Delphine : hence the unusual Christian name. 

The Count of Sabran wrote some pretty fables. 
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possessed the virtues of sincerity and highminded- 
ness. 

Madame Recamier, the younger, disposed to 
enthusiasm, and capable of profound devotion, 
brought to this friendship passionate abnegation. 
The angelic candour of her mind, the almost 
chilling purity which defended her like a shield, 
inspired Madame de Stael with tender respect. 
This is constantly visible in the numerous letters 
which she addressed to her young and beautiful 
friend. 

" I kiss your charming lips respectfully," she 
says at the end of a long letter. 

" You, who know me," she elsewhere say?, 
" know how easy it is to obtain my aflFection, 
how difficult to enter my heart. 

" You, who are sovereign there, tell me if you 
will ever give me pain, for at present you possess 
a terrible power to do so." 

The serene spirit of Madame Recamier calmed 
and strengthened Madame de Stael's restless imar 
gination, at the same time supplying it with a 
necessary distraction. "I have fallen since you 
left," she writes, " into incredible langour. You 
are the only link which unites me with hope." 
Accustomed to success, eager to obtain it, yet 
to remain feminine notwithstanding the manly 
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peculiarities of her mind, Madame de Stael was 
not ignorant that there was a triumph which she 
could never know — that of the power exercised 
by beauty. And that empire which was refused 
to her, seems to have been that which she chiefly 
envied. 

"Are not you happy," she writes to Madame 
Recamier, " to be able at your will to inspire a 
strong feeling in those who have only seen you 
for a few days? I have often said that I know 
nothing on earth which can be so pleasing to 
the imagination and even to the heart, for one 
is always sure to be loved by those whom one 
loves." 

And elsewhere, in a letter dated from Dresden, 
on the 31st of May, 1808: — "I have told you a 
thousand times that you are the happiest of crea- 
tures, and you will not believe me. I know how- 
ever the impression which you make, and I know 
that there is something magical in your power of 
fascination, which appears to me the supreme 
happiness of earth." 

It is, I think, impossible to examine the long 
series of .letters addressed by Madame de Stael 
to Madame Recamier, without being struck with 
the singular graceftdness of their intimacy, while 
at the same time one is touched by the spectacle 

F 3 
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of a friendship so faithful and a confidence so 
complete. 

Possessing only Madame de Stael's share of 
this correspondence, we feel a curiosity the more 
vivid as to Madame Recamier's, because in several 
places the writer of 'Corinne' and * Germany' 
mentions the peculiar beauty of her friend's style. 
" What a charm," she exclaims, " there is in your 
way of writing ! If I wished to write a romance 
with a celestial being in it, I should use your 
expressions without changmg a smgle Ime: but 
this charm always renders me uneasy, as when 
Albertine's* smile seems heavenly, I fear that she 
is about to be ill." 

Madame Recamier's letters are rare, which 
increases our curiosity about them. She had, 
however, considerable correspondence with M. 
Mathieu de Montmorency, Madame de Stael, and 
M. de Chateaubriand. It would be a fatal mis- 
chance if none of these letters had been preserved ; 
indeed it is scarcely credible ; let us hope on the 
contrary that at some future time we shall have an 
opportunity of judging whether the beauty of her 
style will help us to understand the ascendency 
which she exercised over all her contemporaries. 

It wiW be remembered that Madame de Stael 

• Her daughter. 
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had known at Berlin, when on her first tour in 
Germany, the Prince Louis Ferdinand, and his 
younger brother, the Prince Augustus of Prussia* 
The elder of these two brothers was killed at 
Saalfeld ; the younger, made prisoner in the same 
battle, came to Switzerland, and was at Geneva 
in September, 1807. Madame de Stael hastened 
to oflFer hospitality to the nephew of the great 
Frederic, and the young Prince became her guest 
at Coppet. He could not see Madame Eecamier 
without falling violently in love with her. This 
amour of a prince of a royal house, handsome, 
brave, full of loyalty to Germany, has been nar- 
rated in most contemporary memoirs. It was the 
event of the season at Coppet. 

Lemontey, the able historian of the ' Regency,' 
was also one of the visitors during this autumn. 
It would be hard to imagine a wider difference 
of taste, opinion, and habit, than that which existed 
between Madame de Stael and Lemontey, between 
this censor of the Imperial police and the illus- 
trious lady who was in open rebellion against ab- 
solute power. Yet Madame de Stael set a high 
value on the literary judgment of Lemontey. 
Several times in her letters to Madame Eecamier, 
we find her expressing a wish to communicate to 
him the work which occupied her, and to consult 
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his sharp and subtle intellect At the time when 
Madame de StaeFs work on Germany was being 
printed under her superintendence, she wrote:* 
"Arrange to give me as much time as you can, 
for I remain here three months, and I have three 
years' talk to get through with you. Invite any of 
your friends or mine who do not fear solitude 
or exile. I wish chance would lead M. Lemontey 
this way ; I would give him my book to read." 

It may be imagined that few strangers passed 
through Geneva who did not wish to be presented 
to the mistress of Coppet. The arrival and de- 
parture of these passing guests, at a house where 
so many illustrious persons were staying perma- 
nently, gave to Madame de Stael's saloons an 
unusual freshness, by perpetuaUy altering their 
social aspect. The society of Geneva itself ftir- 
nished distinguished guests. In the first rank we 
must place Madame Necker de Saussure, cousin of 
Madame de Stael. and her friend from infancy, 
a person of elevated mind and superior intellect. 
Sismondi, who resided at Geneva, often came to 
Coppet, as did also Lullin de Chateauvieux. The 
Prefect of Leman, M. de Barante, a man of wit 
and feeling, joined the society at Coppet, notwith- 

• See the whole letter in the * Eecollections and Letters extracted 
from Madame E^camier's Papers/ toI. i. 
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standing his oflScial position. His kindness towards 
Madame de Stael in her exile at length compro- 
mised him, and caused his removal. His son 
Prosper, at that time, although very young. Auditor 
of the Council of State, and afterwards Director- 
General, Ambassador, Peer of France, above all, 
historian of La Vendee, of the Dukes of Bur- 
gimdy, and of the Directory, was a more frequent 
visitor than even his father. 

With the animation and agreeableness of youth, 
he showed at that time all the qualities of a 
delicate, subtle, and benevolent mind, while his 
benevolence did not diminish his sagacity. Calm 
and self-controlled, though resolute and faithful, 
he pleased Madame de Stael by those very qualities 
which contrasted with her own impetuosity, her 
sensitiveness to impressions, and the somewhat 
factitious need of new emotions which had become 
habitual to her. 

M. Sainte-Beuve has admirably described the 
impression produced on the imagination by what 
we hear of Madame de Stael's life among her 
guests, whom she charmed as much by her sim- 
plicity and kindness, as by the magic of her con- 
versation. 

"At Coppet," says M. Sainte-Beuve, "Madame 
de Stael appears to us in her true dignity amid her 
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splendid court. What Femey was for Voltaire, 
Coppet was for Madame de Stael, but with a more 
poetic atmosphere, it seems to us, and a more su- 
perb way of life. Both reign in exile. But the 
former, surrounded by a plain, dwelling in a cha- 
teau somewhat small, looking upon formal and 
treeless gardens, can do nothing but destroy and 
satirize. 

" The influence of Coppet is quite contrary : it is 
that of Jean- Jacques continued and ennobled, in- 
stalling itself and reigning in almost the same 
place which its rival occupied. Coppet counter- 
balances Ferney, and half dethrones it. We all, 
in this later age, judge Femey under the influ- 
ence of Coppet. The beauty of the situation, the 
woods which overshadow it, the sex of the poetess, 
the enthusiasm which she caused, the lustre of the 
society, the glory of the names, the walks by the 
lake, the mornings in the park, the inevitable mys- 
teries and scenes which we imagine, all contribute 
and enhance for us the fascination of Femey." 

Madame de Stael had a passion for the theatre 
and for dramatic art ; to act tragedies was among 
her favourite amusements. I do not know if she 
had any great declamatory talent, but her marvel- 
lous intellect, the fire of her soul, must have been 
visible in her acting. Besides, though not beau- 
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tiful, she had a fine figure, good arms, charming 
hands, magnificent eyes: the stage makes all these 
advantages useful. This year 'Phaedra' was played. 
Madame de Stael played the chief part; her beau- 
tiful but timid friend, Madame Recamier, took 
that of Aricia; Benjamin Constant played Theseus, 
and the Count Elzear de Sabran, Hippolytus. 

For those who knew Benjamin Constant, and re- 
member his red hair, his eyes of dim blue, all 
whose fire had been destroyed by his habit of 
wearing spectacles, who recall the awkwardness of 
his appearance, like that of a German student, it 
will seem that he was anything but fit to repre- 
sent the hero who conquered the Minotaur. Not 
less strange must have been the Count of Sabran 
in Hippolytus. Could it be otherwise? Doubt- 
less, comedy has often been played with extreme 
vivacity and grace by amateur actors : but to excel 
in comedy it is only neccessary to render more 
prominent the inflexions and gestures and habits 
of ordinary life, so that they may be visible upon 
the stage ; while tragedy is only bearable when it 
reaches a point which cannot be attained except 
by genius and long study. Not the less did these 
representations amuse Madame de Stael, while 
they drew to Coppet a brilliant crowd, eager to 
listen and to laugh. 
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An ascent of Mont Blanc was arranged for the 
numerons guests staying at Coppet; but it was 
found, at least by the ladies, that the fatigue of 
this excursion destroyed their enjoyment of it. On 
reaching a certain height, thoroughly weary, their 
shoulders and arms scorched by the heat, from 
which the light material of their dresses did not 
preserve them, Madame de Stael and Madame 
Recamier declared that they would go no further. 
The guide tried to induce them to proceed by de- 
scribing the magical appearance of the Mer-de- 
Glace. " My friend," said Madame de Stael, " I 
would not go on if you asked me in all the lan- 
guages of Europe." 

In the same year commenced Madame de Stael's 
first intimacy with a man who was then very 
young, but who was destined to attain the highest 
distinction. Thus does M. Guizot write* of the pe- 
riod which a happy chance allowed him to pass in 
her society ; he found her in the midst of her dra- 
matic amusements : — 

" In August, 1807, I stopped for some days in 
Switzerland, in order to visit my mother at Nimes ; 
and, in the confident eagerness of youth, curious as 
to illustrious persons though myself unknown, I 
wrote to Madame de Stael to request the honour 

* * Materials for the History of my Time/ vol. i. 
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of an interview. She asked me to dine at Ouchy, 
near Lausanne, where she was then staying. I 
was seated by her side; I was fresh from Paris; 
she questioned me of all that passed, that is to say, 
of all that occupied the public and the saloons. 
I spoke of an article by M. de Chateaubriand, in 
the ' Mercure,' which caused some sensation when 
I left ; one sentence especially had struck me, and 
I quoted it, word for word, for it was engraved on 
my memory. ' When, in the silence of subjection, 
nothing is heard but the clank of the slave's fet- 
ters, and the voice of the spy, when all tremble 
before the tyrant, and it is as dangerous to re- 
ceive his favour as his frown, the historian appears, 
charged vdth the nation's vengeance. Vain is the 
prosperity of Nero ; already Tacitus is bom within 
his empire ; he arises unknown from the ashes of 
Germanicus, and already just Providence has given 
to an obscure infant the glory of the master of 
the world.' Doubtless my tones were earnest and 
vehement, for I felt deeply what I quoted; but 
Madame de Stael took me eagerly by the arm, 
exclaiming, — 'I am sure you would act well in a 
tragedy ; remain with us, and take a part in ' An- 
dromache.' This was the fancy, the amusement of 
the moment. I denied that I had any dramatic 
talent; and the conversation returned to M. de 
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Chateaubriand and his article, which was much 
admired, while it produced some inquietude." 

Benevolence was one of Madame de Stael's chief 
characteristics ; accustomed from intellectual supe- 
riority to take the lead, she delighted to draw out 
the abilities of others, and was most skilful in so 
doing. But she required to meet the sympathy 
with which she herself was animated ; and it was 
surprising how easily her brilliant and daring 
spirit was quelled by a satirical person of mediocre 
intellect. 
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V. 

But winter approached : an end must be put to 
this singular reunion, in which, amid the choicest 
beauties of nature, with the facile grace, the su- 
preme elegance, the polished simplicity of the 
great world, were discussed the highest questions 
of philosophy, history, and poetry. Madame Re- 
camier and Mathieu de Montmorency returned 
to Paris; Prince Augustus of Prussia, set free by 
the peace, went back to Berlin ; and Madame de 
Stael, better prepared to judge of Germany by her 
recent study of its literature, and by her conversa- 
tions with Augustus William de Schlegel, arranged 
to recommence the journey suddenly interrupted 
by M. Necker's death in 1804. 

We shall henceforth follow her journey by sup- 
plying her own account of the impressions which 
she received from the countries she traversed, 
partly from her letters to the Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, partly from fragments of those written to 
Madame Eecamier. 
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Madame db Stael to Madams E^camieb. 

"Munich, 20 December, 1807. 

" I have passed five days here, and shall start for 
Vienna in an hour. Thirty leagues further from 
you, — further from all that is dear to me ! 

"The Bavarian Court was in Italy, but every 
one here has received me enthusiastically, and has 
spoken with admiration of my charming friend. 
You have an aerial reputation, which nothing vul- 
gar can touch. The bracelet* which you gave me 
has caused my hand to be kissed rather oftener, 
and I send to you all the homage which it obtains. 

" Munich did not at all please me. It is French 
society petrified, and we have far more grace in the 
same situation." 

To THE Same. 

'* Vienna, December, 1807. 

"Here I am at Vienna, where I have been 
charmingly received. The mother of the Empress, 
a very intelligent lady, has overwhelmed me with 
favours, which I owe, it is true, to my father, and 
which for that reason were more dear to me. 

"The marriagef will bring with it numerous 

* It contained Madame E^camier's portrait, 
t Of the Emperor Francis II. of Austria. It was his third mar- 
riage, the bride being his cousin-german, the Archduchess Marie- 
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fetes, and you know that a life of festivities is fa- 
tiguing ; I shall soon withdraw from it ; I fear that 
the interior life of this city will not please me. The 
Prince of Ligne, of whom we have just spoken, is 
truly amiable, and thoroughly good. He has the 
manners of M. de Narbonne, and a heart in addi- 
tion. It is a pity that he is old ; but I have an un- 
conquerable love for the past generation." 

Thb Samb to thb Duchess Louisb. 

" Vienna, 19 January, 1808. 

" Madame, 

" Everywhere I owe to your Highness's kindness 
all that can render foreign countries agreeable. 
The two letters which you sent me have been most 
useful, for the best society in Vienna is foimd at 
the houses of Duke Albert and Prince Kourakine. 

" I have arrived at a time of festivities, and the 
Court has received me charmingly. I could not 
have hoped for so much in a country where such 
distinction as I may have obtained excites little 
interest. The new Empress is graceful, and de- 
sirous to please ; there is great enthusiasm for her 
here. Her mother, the Archduchess Beatrice, is a 
distinguished person, and I believe that from this 

Louise, daugliter of the Archduke Ferdinand and of the Arch- 
duchess Beatrice of Este. 
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marriage will result greater family union and pa- 
triotic devotion. 

" Society is numerous, but to find remarkable 
persons — above all, remarkable men — is difficult. 
One has some trouble in recognizing people, so 
difficult is it to connect a thought with a person. 

" The Prince of Ligne* and his family are my 

* The Prince of Ligne (Charles Joseph), one of the most brilliant 
and amiable figures in the society of the eighteenth century. 
Illustrious military achievements were hereditary in his family: 
liii father and grandfather were Austrian Field-Marshals, and 
he entered almost a child the military career in which he was 
deptined to shine by his natural genius and by ancestral example. 
'Wb distinguished himself by brilliant feats of courage, and rose 
r. jfapidly to the rank of Lieutenant-General. 

In the Bavarian War of Succession, in 1778, the Prince of Ligne 
commanded the Landhon Guard. The peace which followed per- 
ttijtting him no longer to gratify his military tendencies, he sought 
il^ travels and in literature food for his surprising energy. 

His agreeable wit, his chivalrous character, his superb appear- 
]jQ|ce, commanded success wherever he went. At the Court of 
^^ance he was most popular, and being charged with a mission to 
Eussia in 1782, he obtained the favour of the Empress Catherine. 
She conferred on him the rank of Field- Marshal, gave him an 
iitate in the Crimea, and allowed him to accompany her when she 
Tieited that country with Joseph II. The Prince of Ligne has 
described this famous journey in a piquant manner. 

The death of Joseph II. put an end to the Prince of Ligne's 
political career. Age and general circumstances began to darken 
ft life hitherto most brilliant. When the invasion of Belgium by 
Prench troops had taken from him the greater part of his property, 
Im fortune was already much diminished by his continual prodigality; 
llBt a far greater grief had previously fallen upon him. His eldest son, 
of whom he was extremely fond, was killed on the 14th of September, 
1792, in the expedition of the Prussians in Champagne. This sorrow 
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chief resource, and I pray you to tell Monseigneur 
the Duke that the Princess Bagration greatly 
pleases me. She talks of accompanying me to 
Weimar in the spring, but I shall not allow my 
visit to depend on her decision. I shall be at 
Weimar on the first of May. It seems to me that 
I shall be sure to meet your august daughter-in- 
law at that time : if it should be otherwise, I hope 
you will be so kind as to fix another time for my 
visit. 

I have had much conversation with the Arch- 
duke John, and a little with the Archduke Charles. 
All the members of that family are devoid of 
effeminacy, and would give their lives with de- 
votion on any great occasion ; but let us hope that 
a great occasion will not arrive. The French 
General* is very good to me. They think here 

was never wholly forgotten, and notwithstanding his volatile humour 
and invincible physical energy, his paternal grief appears in many of 
his writings. 

In 1S14, when the Congress assembled in the capital of Vienna 
the Sovereigns of Europe and their representatives, the Prince of 
Ligne, alive still, and very old, was remarkable for his witticisms, 
his intellect, and his gaiety. All the Princes assembled at Vienna 
were attracted by him. Seeing the Sovereigns more occupied by 
balls and f^tes than by business, he said, — " The Congress dances 
and does not advance : when they have exhausted all other spectacles, 
they shall see a Field- Marshal's funeral." 

He kept his word, and died on the 13th of December, 1S14, in full 
Congress. 

* General Andr^ossy, at that time Ambassador of France at the 
Court of Vienna. 

G 
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that he seeks only to do good, and his conduct 
is as noble as it can be. A strange tranquillity 
reigns in this country after such great events. 
Peace with England is not thought probable; 
and the English Minister, Mr. Adair, will leave, I 
think, in the spring. What will become of the 
world? Even the coming year is too difficult to 
calculate. As for me, my future is bounded by 
the first of May at Weimar. When will Mon- 
seigneur the Duke go to Toplitz ? The Prince of 
Ligne, who is verj' fond of him, will see him there 
this year. The Prince of Ligne is perfect ; his 
gracefulness is known to you, but that graceful- 
ness, more even than awkwardness, conceals ex- 
cellent qualities. He speaks of you, Madame, 
with admiration. This sentiment is just now so 
universal, that your Highness must be entreated 
not to forget those who felt it when circumstances 
caused you to be less known. 

"Accept, Madame, the homage of my tender 
and profound respect. I cannot tell your High- 
ness how excited I am by the hope of spending 
some time in your society. 

" I am, with respect, Madame, your Highness's 
very humble and very obedient Servant, 

" N. S. DE H." 

Madame de Stael, on her second journey to 
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Germany, brought with her only her daughter, 
and her youngest son, Albert, who was intended 
for a military career, and whom she wished to 
enter as a pupil at the Military School of Vienna. 

Her eldest son, Augustus de Stael, then seven- 
teen years old, remained at Geneva. 

The Emperor Napoleon having to pass through 
Savoy, young De Stael determined to wait upon 
him at Chambery, fancying, with the confidence 
of his age, that if he could see and speak to the 
Emperor, he could obtain his mother's recall from 
exile. He saw the master of the world, but ob- 
tained nothing. 

The account of this interview is very curious: 
we find it inserted in the memoir which the 
Duchess of Broglie's piety consecrated to the bro- 
ther whose premature death she mourned. 

Augustus de Stael gave an account to his 
mother of his useless attempt: his letter is care- 
fully written, and bears internal evidence of being 
a scrupulously exact transcript of the Emperor's 
words. We extract a part of this recital, per- 
suaded that it will be read with interest. 

After waiting some hours at Chambery, the 
Baron de Stael at last saw the Emperor Napoleon 
arrive. He sent in a request for an audience 
by one of the aides-de-camp, and was soon intro- 

G 2 
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duced to the Emperor, who was finishing a rapid 
breakfast at the inn where he stopped. 

" Where do you come from V asked the Emperor. 

" Sire, from Geneva." 

" Where is your mother ?" 

" She is at Vienna, or has nearly reached that 
city." 

" Ah, she is very well there ; she ought to be 
contented ; she will learn German. Your mother 
is not mischievous; she has wit, plenty of wit; 
but she is unaccustomed to any kind of subor- 
dination." 

The young man entreated that his mother might 
be allowed to come to Paris ; he spoke with much 
warmth. 

" Your mother," answered the Emperor, " would 
not be six months in Paris, before 1 should be 
obliged to send her to the Bicetre or the Temple ; 
and I should be sorry, because it would cause some 
excitement, and perhaps injure me a little in public 
opinion. 

" So you may tell her that, as long as I live, she 
shall not return to Paris. She would do foolish 
things ; she would receive society ; she would make 
jokes: to all this she attaches no importance, but 
I think diflFerently. I take everything seriously. 

" Once more, why should your mother wish to put 
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herself within reach of my tyranny ? — for you see 
I speak plainly. Let her go to Eome, Naples, 
Vienna, Berlin, Milan, Lyons ; if she wants to pub- 
lish libels, let her go to London. I should think 
of her with pleasure in any of those cities; but 
Paris, you see, is where I live myself, and I want 
none but those who love me there. If I should 
let her come to Paris, she would do absurd things ; 
she would cause me to lose all the people about 
me; she would cause me to lose Garat. Was it 
not through her that I lost the Tribunate I She 
could not help talking politics. 

" If your mother were at Paris, they would al- 
ways be bringing me stories^ about her. Once more, 
Paris is where I live ; I will not have her there." 

Again Baron de Stael renewed his entreaties. 

" You are very young," said the Emperor ; " if 
you were as old as I, you would judge more accu- 
rately; but I like to see a son pleading for his 
mother. 

"Your mother has given you a difficult task, 
and you have performed it with spirit. I am glad 
to have talked with you, but you will get nothing 
by it. The King of Naples* has talked to me a 
great deal, but all to no purpose. If I had put 
her in prison, I would liberate her, but I will not 
* Joseph Bonaparte. 
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recall her from exile. Every one knows that im- 
prisonment is misery ; but your mother need not 
be miserable when all Europe is left to her/' 

In Madame de Stael's letters now before us, no 
allusion is made to her son's attempt ; probably it 
was not suggested by her, and she only afterwards 
became cognizant of this fruitless effort of filial 
tenderness. 

Madame de Stael wrote again from Vienna to 
the Duchess Louise. 

" Vienna, 8fch April, 1808. 

" Madame, 

"The news kindly sent me by your Highness 
greatly afficts me. Yesterday I sent my son* to 
the Military School, at which I intend to place 
him, and it is absolutely necessary that I should 
remain a month in order to see the result of his 
first month's examination. I shall leave here on 
the 10th of May, and reach Dresden on the 15th. 
If her Imperial Highnessf pass through Dresden, 
as seems to me indispensable, I ask permission to 
present myself to her. I shall remain at Dresden 
five days, and shall be at Weimar on the 23rd or 
24th of May. 

* Her second son, Albert de Stael. 
t The Hereditary Princess. 
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There is perhaps some hope that the weather 
may decide her Imperial Highness to delay her de- 1 
parture till the end of June. I hope that Goethe 
also will not begin his journey till the 15th of 
June ; nobody goes to the waters before that date. 
All the inhabitants of Toplitz are eagerly desiring 
your arrival there. How can you talk of age, 
when your presence recalls the immortal youth of 
virtue % I shall tell your Highness all that is said 
of you, and you will perhaps learn to judge of the 
impression which you produce on others. I re- 
quest Monseigneur the Duke to think kindly of 
me. It is to the Court, far more than to Weimar, 
that I come, and my attachment to you triumphs 
over a sentiment of grief which I shall feel on 
arriviug. 

" Schlegel is giving a series of lectures on dra- 
matic literature,* which has immense success. He 
speaks of Goethe in a way which would be ex- 
tremely agreeable to him, if he likes admiration. 

"Accept, Madame, the most profound admira- 
tion and respect. 

"N. S. DE H." 

* These lectures on literature, wliicli attracted large and brilliant 
audiences, have since been published in three yohunes, under the 
title of *A Course of Dramatic Literature.' They form one of 
Schlegel's most important works, and were translat;ed into French 
by the author himself. 
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MaDAMB DS StABL to MlDAMB BiCAMIBB. 

" Tienna, January, 1808. 

"I need a summer to compensate me for this 
winter, for I confess that I am very weary. The 
attraction of novelty sustained me at first, but, al- 
though this country has much solidity of character, 
one is disgusted with it as readily as with what is 
more frivolous, because it contains nothing new to 
be found out. I assure you that, a few friends ex- 
cepted. Prince TuflSakin* is at the summit of so- 
ciety, and his conversation sets the fashion. They 
say that Prince Sapieha is in love with you ; you 
are the only person to whom this could happen 
without being desired. 

"Adieu, dear angel. Ah, how sad it is to be 
among strangers! Happy he who has not seen a 
stranger at his fetes. Exile weighs upon me 
heavily. 

" Prince TufRakin has your portrait, which he 
obtained from the Princess Dolgorouky. He is to 
bring it to me to-morrow, and I shall keep holi- 
day in honour of it. Adieu, once more. What 
ought to give you pleasure is, that I have every- 
where heard you spoken of as being absolutely 

* A Bussian nobleman of high rank, nephew of the Princess 
Dolgorouky. He lived for a long time in Paris, and died in that 
city. 
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perfect. Do not trouble yourself therefore about 
a few wounded enemies, but behold yourself in the 
general opinion. Adieu, adieu. Speak to me, above 
all, of our next meeting." 

The Same to Madame Becamieb. 

"Vienna, May, 1808. 

" Dear friend, how that dress delighted me ! I 
sought in it the imprint of your beauty, of all 
that wonderful success which is less wonderful 
•than your noble courage. I shall wear that dress 
on Tuesday, when I take leave of the Court. I 
shall tell every one that it comes from you, and 
shall see all the men sighing because it is not you 
who wear it. I am not amused this winter, but be- 
nevolence and loyalty are refreshing : those quali- 
ties are eminent here. 

"The Prince Augustus of Prussia has written 
me a letter which is full of you. He speaks en- 
thusiastically of your letters, your wit, your charac- 
ter. I tell you that you are the happiest person 
in the world, and you will not believe me. 

" In leaving this city, I have wished to bid you 
a last farewell. It seems to me that in a place 
where I have stayed for five months, your remem- 
brance has dwelt with me. I have been at Vienna 
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eight days longer than I expected, for unimportant 
reasons: — to see Duport dance, who has arrived 
disguised as a woman, and to hear Mademoiselle 
Georges, who declaims before the Princess Bagra- 
tion, and is on her way to St. Petersburg ; she is 
as glad to leave Paris as I am anxious to return 
there. It seems that just now freedom of action is 
an unattainable luxury. 

"I shall be at Coppet on the 30th of June, 
and hope to find Mathieu de Montmorency there. 
How could he suppose that I should remain in 
Germany when there is a chance of seeing him ? 
All Germany does not seem to me worth two days 
with him. 

" I do not find Mademoiselle Georges so fasci- 
nating or so aerial as you; she is very beautiful, 
but with a severe beauty. I think little of her 
talent for declamation; it seems to me acquired, 
and not to proceed from her intellect or her heart. 

" Adieu, dear angel. • Prince Tuffiakin is to be 
with you in a fortnight. My God ! how I envy all 
those who are near you !" 

To THE Same. 

"Weimar, 13 June, 1808. 

"To come here has cost me much; you can 
conceive the sorrow which I have felt ; but I con- 
sidered this sacrifice a duty to the admirable lady 
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who governs this little State. I have found her 
very unwell. Her heroic courage during the bat- 
tle of Jena, has for ever, I fear, destroyed her 
health. Ah, how miserable is every one ! 

" I have been received in this Saxony in an as- 
tonishing manner. As I passed through one gate, 
the officer at the barrier stopped my carriage and 
told me that for many years his only wish had 
been to see me, and that having seen me he 
should die contented. This scene, in various 
forms, was renewed many times at different inns. 
This is my recompense, dear Juliet, for the loss of 
all the happiness of my life." 

From these letters it is manifest that Madame 
de Stael's second tour in Germany, although it 
supplied her with a vast field for study, and an 
ample harvest of new ideas, was far from furnishing 
the social pleasures which she needed, and which 
rendered her stay in Paris so necessary to her. 

"You speak ill to me of Paris," she writes, "just 
as one abuses a woman to the lover whom she has 
deserted." 

Vienna, where she remained a whole year, and 
where she left her youngest son at the Military 
School, was precisely the city in which her intel- 
lectual resources would be of the least use to her. 
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Madame de Stael has said that "the Germans 
are only amiable when of superior intellect, and 
that they require genius in order to possess wit." 

The poetic and philosophic movement which she 
had enjoyed at Wiemar bore no resemblance to 
what she found in the Austrian capital. With 
very few exceptions, nothing passed a certain level 
of mediocrity and frivolity. "No arts except 
music; grand reunions which are rather ceremo- 
nious than enjoyable; obsequious politeness to- 
wards an inelegant aristocracy; a more inflexible 
line of demarcation than even in other parts of 
Germany between different classes of society; in 
the Sovereign himself, no taste, but rather a certain 
mistrust, for literature, whence arises an absolute 
absence of emulation in regard to works of intel- 
lect." 

Such is the picture drawn for us by Madame de 
Stael of Austrian society, at once empty and mono- 
tonous. She adds : — " There is almost a prejudice 
in Austria against favouring superior men, and one 
might think that the Government intended to be 
more just than nature has been, and to redress the 
unfair inequality which exists between talent and 
stupidity." 

Madame de Stael's liberalism was shocked by the 
prohibition of foreign books, enforced by the Aus- 
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trian police ; in the presence of this wholly preven- 
tive system of government, which leaves no possible 
freedom to the human mind, and rules the soul by 
the benumbing influence of material enjoyment, 
she writes, — ^" Does happiness consist in the facul- 
ties we develop or in those we stifle? Superficial 
thinkers maintain that the whole purpose of the 
social arts is to give to a people repose and ease ; 
these are great advantages: but more noble ones 
are necessary to make one love one s country." 

The sad sentiment of exile had followed Ma- 
dame de Stael throughout her journey, and from 
this date her correspondence becomes much more 
melancholy. She was however extremely sensible of 
the homage and honour everywhere lavished upon 
her; she wrote on this subject, — " I have found in 
foreign lands, which are a contemporary posterity, 
a strong existence beyond that for which I hoped." 

With so strong a taste for music as Madame de 
Stael possessed, it is curious that she gave it so 
little space in her volume on Germany. She de- 
votes scarcely five or six pages at the end of a 
chapter to this art, in which the Germans have 
excelled. 

Haydn was yet alive, but Madame de Stael does 
not seem to have met him during her stay in 
Vienna ; * she does not mention Beethoven, whose 
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genius had just reached its brilliant climax; she 
says a word of Gliick, whom she ranks highest 
among the composers of beyond the Rhine ; she 
names Mozart, finding a fault with him that one 
would hardly expect, that he put too much mind 
into his music. Afterwards she relates having 
heard at Vienna Mozart's ' Requiem ' and Haydn's 
* Creation,' and in connexion with those two great 
works, tells some witty anecdotes, and makes a 
rapid comparison between Italian and German 
music. Madame de Stael does not conceal her 
absolute preference for Italian music. Without 
pronouncing between these two schools, it seems 
to us that the illustrious writer was a fanatical 
picciniste; and the manner in which she appre- 
ciated, or rather failed to appreciate, the great 
musical compositions of Germany, to some extent 
justifies Schiller's observation, " that she was above 
all influenced by the dramatic and passionate as- 
pects of the arts." 

Just before her return to Switzerland, where she 
would meet with much less amusement than on her 
journey, which had resembled a continual ovation, 
Madame de Stael wrote thus to Madame Reca- 
mier : — 

" Frankfort, 25th June. 

" I have received a short letter from you; amiable. 
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kind, consoling. Your sweet hand always sustains 
me when, in coming to the end of my amusement, 
I fall again into grief. 

" You should have received letters from me from 
Dresden and Weimar, telling you how much I wish 
to see you. 

" I shall be at Coppet in eight days, and there 
shall await all your decisions. I have yet formed no 
plan for the coming winter. How can one in these 
times? I should be tempted to return to Vienna 
for Albert 8 sake, but will Vienna continue to 
exist ? However, I shall know my own mind better 
when I have seen you again. What I desire is 
summer, autumn, all the time you will deign to 
give me. 

" I am vexed about what you tell me in regard 
to Madame Lebnm's portrait :* but would she not 
like it put in the saloon ? I should object to that 
for a thousand reasons." 

Having returned to Coppet at the end of June, 
1808, Madame de Stael wrote to Madame Recamier 
under the melancholy impression produced by her 
return: — 

" How touched I am with your amiable letter, 

* Madame Lebran liad painted this portrait in 1807, during her 
short stay at Coppet. 
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dear friend; what kindness to copy the news for 
me ! All the household assembled to read it, and 
they ran from room to room, crying, 'There is a 
letter from Madame Recamier/ 

" You have for a moment, by your letter, revived 
that interest and that life which you gave to the 
chateau of Coppet, now solitary and dull. 

" I have made a great sacrifice to my regard for 
you, in not seeing you this year : but in the coming 
summer nothing shall prevent me. 



" My theatre is deserted, and I am not even in- 
clined to play ' Wallenstein.' 

" When you are not here, I have not even the 
idea of amuseipent ; so I work hard at my letters 
on Germany." 

It would seem from this last expression, that 
Madame de Stael at first designed to give her work 
on Germany an epistolary form ; it is not that in 
which the book has reached us. 

Towards the same period, Madame de Stael gave 
an account to the Duchess of Saxe- Weimar of the 
later incidents of her journey. 

" Coppet, 7th July. 

" Madame, 

"I only passed through Carlsruhe, so that I 
could not write to your Highness from that town : 
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but your letter was punctually sent me. I saw 
Madame the Margrave* at the window: but I 
could not see whether her countenance recalled 
that of her illustrious sister. 

" Once more, Madame, I am two hundred leagues 
away from you. I have fancied the two days I 
passed with you were a dream: for there seemed 
all the time something supernatural about you, 
and I admire you from the bottom of my soul. I 
met on my way Benjamin Constant and my son, 
and you were the chief topic of our conversation. 
I relieved both their minds by turning their at^ 
tention from Paris to yourself. It appears that 
Spain is very unsettled, and that troops are always 
being sent there. At Paris they would have found 
it simpler to leave the Prefect (Charles IV.) there. 
These difficulties make me think that this year 
will pass without new wars. But perhaps I think 
so because I wish it. 

"They say that the Prince of the Asturias is 
profoundly melancholy. M. de Talleyrand has 
orders from the Emperor to entertain him, which 
the Prince does not at all like. By entertain I 
mean maintain^ for they never speak to one an- 
other. 

* Amelia Frederica, widow of Charles Louis, Hereditary Prince of 
Baden, and sister of the Duchess Louise. 

H 
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"I would gladly hear news of your Highness 
in the fullest detail : but would you give it me % 
— ^you think of yourself so little. Will your jour- 
ney to Nice take place 1 Deign to tell Monsei- 
gneur the Duke, that I will write to him one of 
these days, when I hear any news which may in- 
terest him, for he knows too well the stale news of 
my attachment to him. 

" I think Benjamin will publish his ' Wallen- 
stein,' whicli I have urged him strongly to do. 
He puts himself at your Highness's feet : who can 
know you without a similar desire % I can venture 
to say that I experience it more fully than any 
one, and am conscious of a tie to this fleeting 
world so long as you interest yourself in me. 
Alas! it is the only tie that remains to me! 

" Deign to continue your kindness to me. 

"Accept, Madame, the homage of my tender 
respect." 

Madame de Stael's friends were somewhat dis- 
quieted by the sad impressions which her return 
to Coppet had produced; and Madame Eecamier 
proposed to visit her there. This generous .offer 
was not accepted, and Madame de Stael replied 
on the 17th of July : — 

" How amiable it is of you to think of giving 
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me the sad months of winter. No, truly, I can- 
not accept this sacrifice. If there should be no 
war, I shall return to Vienna, to be near my son ; 
if war should come, I must wait. In the coming 
year I ask to meet you somewhere; it would be 
too much to pass two years away from you. 

" Mathieu de Montmorency has been here ten 
days, and in ten days I shall lose him. Thus passes 
my life ; for me friendship is only sorrow. I think 
much of Spain. What pity one feels for all who 
perish there! What news have you of Prince 
Augustus ? 

"They say that Prince William* has no pass- 
port to Paris. Perhaps in case of war Prince 
Augustus will remain at Konigsberg. I have re- 
ceived a letter from his sisterf who wishes to see 
me at Toplitz this year. Shall you be tempted 
to travel there during the coming year? We 
might meet you there. But it is only exiles who 
have need to traveL Write me freely by Eugene} 
whether your visit here has been talked of at 
Court. I am always in a dilemma between the 
desire of seeing you and the fear of injuring you, 
and you are the last who in such a case should 

* The Princes Augostas and William of Frnssia. 
t The Prineess BadziviL 

X Madame de Stael's yalet-de-chambre, whom she had sent to 
Paris. 

H 2 
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be injured: you always decide for friendship. 1 
have asked M. de Sabran to come to the cen- 
tenary festival, which takes place at Berne, and 
I will bring him thence. Festivals are in these 
days melancholy: they seem always to conceal 
misfortune. I have sent by Eugene a Viennese 
dress, less magnificent than yours, but which I am 
sure will suit you well. I have another in view, 
which has not yet arrived. 

" You cannot be tempted to Vienna this winter ? 
It is an expensive journey, but you would have a 
great triumph. Tell me if war is expected. I 
have left my son in Austria, and have often a 
wish to recall him." 

Madame de Stael writes again on the 25th of 
August : — 

" I took Mathieu to the Swiss festival, described 
to you by M. de Sabran. I left him there, and all 
the woimds of my banishment were reopened in 
separating from him. Our friend, the Baron de 
Vogt, is at Geneva : I have invited him to dine to- 
morrow. I have also met the Prince of Bavaria,* 
who asked about you with eagerness, and told me 
that somebody disapproved of friendships, both for 
you and for me. He is a good fellow, whose mind 
and soul are shut up in an unlucky organization. 
* Afterwards King Louis. 
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I have received from Madame de Chezy a letter, 
which speaks of you. I saw Camille Jourdan in 
Switzerland, and you can judge whether we talked 
about you. I told him of Prince Augustus of 
Prussia's sentiments towards you, of his offers and 
your refusals ; it appeared to me that this was only 
what was due to you. He introduced his wife, 
who seems sweet and unaffected. He thinks of 
passing the winter with De Gerando, at Florence ; 
the same idea has occurred to me." 

Madame de Stael to the Duchess of Saxe-Weimab. 

" Coppet, 13tli September, 1808. 

" Madame, 

" I have news of your Highness from Madame 
de Shardt, who assures me that your health is bet^ 
ter ; and I give myself with delight to all the pro- 
jects which bring me once more near you, if I can 
dispose of my life. You are about to have, I hear, 
the greatest of all visitors : give to each what each 
most wants, and what you possess equally, kindness 
and strength.* 

* Madame de Stael alludes to the intended conference between 
the Emperors Napoleon and Alexander. This meeting of Europe's 
two most powerful monarchs took place a few leagues from Weimar, 
and is historically known as the Interview of Erfurt. 

The Kings of Westphalia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Holland, the 
Dukes of Saxe- Weimar and Mecklenburg, all the Princes of the 
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" I presume that Monseigueur the Duke has re- 
turned to you, and when great aflFairs are over, I 
will take the liberty to write and ask him how he 
liked his visit to Toplitz. The news from France 
is bad ; it seems certain that Spain will be con- 
quered by the army; but so much blood will it 
cost that there are those who think it would be 
better to rest contented as we are. Poor Joseph is 
quite a conscript among kings, so much annoyance 
does his position give him. It is rumoured that 
the Empress is enceinte* This is another stroke of 
fortune for Napoleon. 

" I was at a festival at Bergen, in Switzerland, 
which has been mentioned by the journals, and 
which was really touching. There was an enthu- 
siasm in it which went to the heart ; and the beauty 
of Swiss scenery is so superb a frame for all emo- 
tional pictures ! 

" I have here the Baron de Vogt, truly interest^ 
ing for his loyalty and beneficence, who tells me 
that he has the honour of knowing your Highness. 
H6 is a man of intellect, and his conversation is 
very useful to me while I am writing on Germany. 

Confederation of the Ekine, formed a retinue for the two Emperors, 
producnng what Talma, when summoned by Napoleon with some 
other actors to pliiy at Erfurt, called ** A pit filled with Icings." 

* This inoin en I n ry report as to the Empress Josephine was en- 
iii^elj wiUiout foundation. 
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M. Schlegel intends to print at Heidelberg the lec- 
tures on Dramatic Art which he read at Vienna ; 
I think your Highness will be singularly pleased 
with them. I have never seen greater ability, and 
in some parts, especially in speaking of the Spanish, 
his eloquence is admirable. I wish some one would 
translate them. 

" What will happen in the year 1809, anniver- 
sary of that famous one twenty years ago ? May it 
happen that I shall see you again, Madame, and 
always be protected and honoured by your bene- 
volence. 

" I am, with respect, your Highness's most humble 
and most obedient Servant, 

"N. S. deH." 

At about this date Madasate de Stael wrote to her 
beautiful friend Madame Recamier, who was un- 
reasonably vexed by some social annoyance : — 

" 17tL September, 1808. 
" M. Hochet tells me you have had some annoy- 
ance ; I trust you may have forgotten it when you 
read this letter. I have experienced more calumny 
than anybody, and all the influence and all the 
subtlety of power have been united against me. I 
have found in foreign countries, which are a con- 
temporary posterity, an enjoyable existence of which 
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I had no hope. I predict the same for you, who, 
in your way, are as celebrated as I, and who, be- 
sides, are not banished from France. There is no- 
thing to be feared but truth and material persecu- 
tion. Beyond these things, one's enemies can do 
absolutely nothing. And what an enemy ! a despi- 
cable woman, jealous of both beauty and purity. 
If one could choose, such are the enemies one 
would have. 

" Write to me ; I know that you speak to me by 
your actions, yet I also need your words. If I evei? 
return to Paris, that is, if I escape from my most 
cruel position, to you alone shall I owe it. 

I love and embrace you with admiration and 
tenderness." 

Madams d£ Stasl to th8 Ditchbss of Saxb-Wbimab. 

" QeneYA, January 1809. 

" Madame, 

" I have sent you * Wallenstein,' and am impar 

tient to know your opinion of it. Has Monseigneur 

the Duke received the Prince of Ligne arranged 

according \o my ideas ?* I should be glad if he 

would tell me what he thinks of it. I shall take 

the liberty of sending you a copy of a bust which 

* Madame de Stael had just published at Geneva, in one yolume, 
a selection from the letters and opinions of the Marshal Prince of 
Ligne. 
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Tieck has made of me. It is not in stone that I 
should desire to be in your presence, but by-and-by 
I myself may hope also to be there. I have seen 
Werner and am singularly attached to him. Such 
a union of intellect and soul, of nature and enthu- 
siasm, of gaiety and melancholy, is almost unique ; 
and how much delicacy with his strength ! I wish 
he would renounce his systems on the stage, but I 
like them in private. If there is any man who can 
make up for the loss of Schiller, it is he. 

* Zacharias Werner, bom at Konigsberg in 1768 : bis spirit was 
ardent, his disposition eccentric, and be was an admirable poet ; 
rather lyric than dramatic, although he composed numerous trage- 
dies. Among these w ere * The Sons of the Valley,* * The Cross on 
the Baltic,' ' Martin Luther,' ' Attila, King of the Huns,' and that 
strange drama ' The 24th of February,* which was acted at the 
Coppet theatre, and the representation of which Madame de Stael 
subsequently describes to the Duchess Louise. 

Werner had known Madame de Stael in 1807, at the f^te of Liter- 
lachen, in Switzerland. 

A certain mysticism, half social and half religious, connects a 
great number of Germans with secret societies. Werner was pecu- 
liarly so disposed. He was a Freemason, and saw freemasonry in 
everything. He made the dramatic art an instrument for propa- 
gating his strange systems. 

After a very dissipated youth, he went to Eome, towards 1812, 
and abjured Protestantism. Having become a priest, he returned to 
Germany, and gave himself entirely to preaching. His success was 
brilliant. His sermons have been published. 

His eloquence, by turns poetic, familiar, pathetic, fascinated his 
audience. After becoming a priest he wrote one tragedy, ' The 
Death of the Maccabees,* and some sacred poetry. He died at 
Vienna, the 17th of January, 1823. 
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" I hope you will be pleased with my work on 
Germany, in which 1 have had the happiness to 
speak of your Highness according to my heart 

" I wrote to Madame de Shardt to inquire as to 
your health ; you say so little of yourself. 

" ' Wallenstein ' makes a great sensation in Paris. 
It is a literary event, and people talk eagerly for and 
against it. 

" My son Augustus will start for America in May. 
Such a departure is a great trial. I shall pass the 
summer at Coppet, and hope in the winter to get 
my book printed in some French city. That is all 
I know of my melancholy future.^ If you should 
think, Madame, of passing this winter in the south- 
em provinces of France, I would with pleasure alter 
all my designs. It is generally thought in France 
that war will bre^ out with Russia in August, 
perhaps sooner ; I am going to recall my youngest 
son in a month. 

I entreat your Highness not to forget me, and 
to give my remembrance to Monseigneur the Duke, 
who inspires me with lively attachment. 

I request your Highness to accept the homage 
of my profound respect."" 
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Thb Same to thb Gband-Duchbss. 

" Coppet, 26th November, 1807. 

" Madame, 

" An expression of your Highness's goodwill is a 
sign of honour and protection which goes to the 
bottom of my heart. I revere you as the most noble 
person I have known, a sentiment which will fol- 
low me till death. 

" Might I dare to ask of you a service which you 
should have pleasure in rendering? The journals 
say that the King of Sweden* is coming to Switzer- 
land. M. de Stael was his ambassador. Might I 
dare to ask you to write at once to Madame the 
Margrave of Baden to offer Coppet to their Swedish 
Majesties? The house is large enough to receive 
them, and I think that nowhere would they meet 
with greater respect and devotion. I have another 
chateau and estate at a league from Coppet; so 
that if I should not leave this part of the country, 
there would be no inconvenience from their accept- 
ing my offer. I am sure that my father would have 
made it, and I shall be proud to connect the re- 
membrance of the most virtuous of men with the 
only King worthy of royalty. 

* This refers to King Gustavus Adolphus IV., dethroned by the 
reyolution of the 13th of March, 1807. He was confined in the 
fortress of Gripsholm, and only set free on signing his abdication. 
He went to Basle, in Switzerland, but I do not know whether he 
accepted the hospitality offered him at Coppet. 
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" I confide to your Highness my desire, which is 
as eager as possible, and request you to aid in its 
fulfilment. My son presented his homage to the 
King at Schaffbuse. I venture to hope for a word 
from your Highness ; I shall expect it before I start 
for Lyons, where I am going on business. 

" I am completely occupied with my book, which 
will appear, I think, this spring. I hope you will 
recognize in it the strong impression made upon me 
by your Highness and Monseigneur the Duke. Did 
you hear, Madame, that one of Werner's plays* has 
been acted here, and that the lady of honour of her 
Majesty the Queenf your sister, took the part of 
heroine ? The piece is singular ; it produced much 
effect, but I thought of some remarks made by 
Monseigneur the Duke when I was disposed to be 
excited at Dintendorff". Werner is an excellent and 
superior man, and I am sure your Highness will 
like him better every day. I entreat you to pre- 
serve your kindness towards me. When suffering 
some terrible discouragement, I think that you have 
deigned to love me, and my soul is relieved. 

" I pray your Highness to accept my profound 
respect." 

• * The 24th of February/ 

t The Queen Dowager of Prussia, mother of Frederic William III. 
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VI. 

The winter of 1809-10 was passed by Madame 
de Stael between Coppet and Geneva. She was 
then entirely occupied by the publication of her 
great work on Germany, which did not prevent 
her from receiving with her accustomed courtesy 
the strangers who continued to be attracted by her 
fame. 

Besides Werner, who was with her for several 
weeks, and one of whose plays was acted at the 
Coppet theatre, the Danish poet Oehlenschl'ager 
visited her while travelling in Switzerland. He 
has described this visit at some length. We bor- 
row his portrait of the illustrious lady whose guest 
he had been. 

" Madame de Stael was not pretty, but in the 
light of her dark eyes there was an irresistible 
charm; she possessed in the highest degree the 
gift of subjugating obstinate characters, and of 
attracting those who were entirely antipathetic. 
Her voice was strong, and her countenance rather 
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masculine, but her soul was tender and delicate. 
. . . She was writing her book on Germany, and 
read us a part of it every day. She has been ac 
cused of not having studied the books which she 
mentions in this work, and of submitting herself 
entirely to Schlegel's judgment. This is untrue 
— she read German with the greatest facility. 
Schlegel had considerable influence over her, but 
she often differed in opinion from him, and con- 
sidered him by no means impartial. 

" Schlegel, for whose learning and ability I have 
great respect, was not remarkable for fairness of 
judgment: like his brother, he was infatuated with 
aristocracy. 

" If we add to what has been said of Madame 
de Stael, that she was rich and generous, it will 
not seem strange that she dwelt in her chdteau 
like a queen or a fairy." 

When the third volume of ' Germany ' was fin- 
ished, after for some time hesitating as to whether 
it would be better to publish the work in France 
or in a foreign country, Madame de Stael decided 
that it should appear in Paris, after being sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Censor, — the hard 
but unavoidable condition of publication under the 
first Empire. The Baroness de Stael had just es- 
tablished herself in Touraine, at the chdteau of 
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Chaumont-on-the-Loire, and afterwards at Fosse 
with M. de Salaberry. 

Several years of exile, the horror of being in- 
cessantly watched by the police, the fear, well 
justified some months later, of drawing on her 
friends the persecution of which she was herself 
the victim, — in a word, the desire, which with her 
had become a fixed idea, of escaping from Bona- 
parte's tyranny, and of breathing free air, caused 
Madame de Stael to decide that she would go to 
America. Before quitting Coppet, she had de- 
manded and obtained passports for the New World, 
and thought of sailing in a frigate which had 
brought to France a Plenipotentiary of the United 
States. During this last summer, there seemed 
therefore to be a character of solemnity connected 
with her final reception of her firiends. They were 
happy to see her once more, and rejoiced in her 
friendship as in something which must soon be 
lost. 

Madame de Stael, full of confidence in the suc- 
cess of the great work in which she had attempted 
to introduce into France a new literature, had never 
been more amiable or more animated ; and for some 
weeks an infinite charm rested upon her place of 
residence. 

The Censorship having authorized the issue of 
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her two first volumes, ten thousand copies of the 
entire work were printed, and already a few had 
been distributed, when Madame de Stael forwarded 
the book to the Emperor with this letter : — 

Madamb db Stael to thb Emfebob Napoleon. 
" Sire, 

" I take the liberty of presenting to your Ma- 
jesty my work on Germany. If you deign to 
read it, it seems to me that you will find in it indi- 
cations of a mind capable of some reflection, which 
time has ripened. 

"Sire, ten years have passed since I saw your 
Majesty, and eight since I have been exiled. Eight 
years of misery modify all characters, and destiny 
teaches resignation to those who suffer. 

" Ready to embark, I supplicate your Majesty to 
grant me the favour of an interview before my de- 
parture. I shall permit myself one thing only in 
this letter, namely, to explain the motives which 
induce me to leave Europe, if I cannot obtain 
from your Majesty permission to remain in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, in order that my children 
may live there. 

" To be in disgrace with your Majesty casts upon 
those who suffer it such disfavour in Europe, that 
I cannot make a step without feeling its effects ; 
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for while some fear to compromise themselves by 
holding intercourse with me, and others think them- 
selves Romans in triumphing over this fear, the sim- 
plest courtesies of society become insupportable 
by a proud spirit. There are some among my 
friends who have associated their fate with mine 
with admirable generosity; but I have seen the 
most friendly sentiments destroyed by the necessity 
of living with me in solitude, and I have passed 
eight years of my life between the fear of not 
obtaining sacrifices, and the misery of being their 
object. 

" It is perhaps ridiculous to enter into such de- 
tails with the Sovereign of the world. But, Sire, 
the world was given you by your sovereign genius ; 
and in looking at the human heart, your Majesty 
imderstands its most delicate as well as its noblest 
feelings. My sons have no career ; my daughter is 
thirteen, and should be established in a few years. 
It would be selfish to force her to live in the in- 
sipid retreats to which I am condemned. From 
her also I must separate ! Such a life is unbear- 
able, yet I see no remedy. 

" What city of Europe can I choose where your 
Majesty's disfavour will not be an invincible ob- 
stacle to the establishment of my children, as well 
as my own repose % 

I 
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"Your Majesty may not personally know the 
fear which exiles cause to the greater part of the 
authorities in all countries ; and I might relate to 
you results of this which certainly surpass the 
punishment which you have ordained. 

"Your Majesty has been told that I regret 
Paris because of the Musee and of Talma. This is 
an agreeable pleasantry upon exile— that is upon 
the misfortune which Cicero and Bolingbroke have 
declared the most insupportable of all. 

" But while I delight in the master-works of the 
arts which France owes to your Majesty's conquests 
— while I delight in beautiful tragedies, the repre- 
sentations of heroism — is it for you, Sire, to blame 
me? The happiness of each individual results 
from the nature of his faculties ; and if Heaven has 
given me talents, are not the enjoyments of the arts 
and of intellect necessary to my imagination ? 

"While so many people ask your Majesty for 
substantial advantages of every kind, why should 
I blush to ask you for friendship, poetry, music, 
pictures, all that ideal existence which I can enjoy 
without swerving from the submission which I owe 
to the Monarch of France ? 

" I am, etc." 

The only answer to this letter came from the 
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Ministry of Police, in the form of an order for the 
seizure of the entire edition. At the same time, in 
a letter which has become celebrated, and has been 
often reproduced, the Duke of Rovigo accorded to 
Madame de Stael eight days to prepare for her 
definitive departure for America, or to return to 
Coppet. 

" You need not," he said, " seek for the cause of 
the order which I have transmitted to you in your 
silence in regard to the Emperor in your latest 
work, for that would be an error ; no place could 
be found in it worthy of him. But your exile is 
the natural result of the path which you have fol- 
lowed for several years ; it appears to me that the 
air of this country does not agree with you." 

The blow was cruel. It was not enough for 
Madame de Stael to be pursued in her private life. 
Condemned to an exile without end, she felt her- 
self arraigned in the expression of her thoughts, in 
her conscience as a writer, in her literary talent 
and renown. Against the severities of absolute 
power there remains but one resource beyond the 
testimony of conscience; it is the appeal to the 
public, whose esteem and whose suffi*ages can 
avenge oppressed merit. It was terrible to be pre- 
vented from obtaining this, and to see destroyed 
a work to which had been consecrated such study, 
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such travels, such thought. A cry of despair 
was drawn from Madame de Stael. We will not 
here reproduce the letter written immediately 
after the fate of her book was known to her ; it 
has been published in the * Souvenirs of Madame 
Recamier.' 

Madame de Stael expressed with striking energy, 
in this first utterance of her grief, the indignation 
which she felt. 

" Despair," she said " has taken possession of my 
mind ; and for the first time I have felt the utmost 
possible grief. I counted so much on the effect 
which my book would produce for sustaining me ; 
and now here are ten years of labour and study 
and travel almost lost. 

" There is such a cloud of grief upon my mind 
that I know not what I write." 

Some days later, she writes again to Madame 
Recamier: — 

"Friday, 5th October, 1810. 

"Dear friend, I leave Mathieu this evening, and 
set out to-morrow, having no asylum except an inn. 

" 1 wish, angel of kindness, that you would cause 
Lemontey to meet M. Schlegel, who is coming to 
you with M. de Balk,* so that he may take him to 

* A Eussian nobleman of much ability. He had been Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Eussia in Mexico. 
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Esmenard.* 1 am dying with fear lest they should 
publish my book with changes which I have not 
seen, lest they should alter it, lest they should put 
in it I don't know what ; and M. Schlegel is more 
able than any one to speak on this subject. 

" Dear friend, your generous kindness to me has 
brought you only trouble ; may noble recollections 
and my eternal gratitude be some slight recom- 
pense to you ! 

" A letter from the Duke of Eovigo has reached 
me. M. de Montmorency brings you a copy of it 
and of my reply. I hope to embrace you, whether 
I go to Lorient or to Coppet. 

"Ah, dear friend, what a fate !" 

Madame de Stael resolved to go to Switzerland. 
It was the middle of October: the season appeared 
too advanced for a person of her daughter's age to 
undertake a long journey; and she went regret- 
fully and slowly to this place of exile, whence she 
feared never again to escape. She wrote thus from 
one of the places at which she stopped : — " I delay 
on my road, both because I regret to leave France, 
and because Switzerland seems like my prison." 

• Of the French Academy, author of a poem on * Nayigation.' 
He was Censor of the Theatres and of Books, and Chief of the Third 
Division of the General Police. 
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Let us allow her to relate this cruel incident to 
the Princess who had welcomed her to Germany: — 

To THB DUCHS88 OF SaIB-WbIMAB. 

" Coppet, 20th October, 1810. 

" Madame, 

" As I am mentioned in the journals, I hope your 
Highness will take some interest in what I am about 
to relate to you. I had sent my manuscript from 
Blois, where I was, to the Censorship at Paris, of 
which M. Portalis is Director ; he had approved it, 
and permitted it to be printed. In consequence, 
the publishers printed ten thousand. Four days 
before it was ready to be issued, the Minister of 
Police seized the book, and ordered me, on account 
of it, either to return to Geneva, or to embark. 
The season was too advanced for a sea voyage, and 
I preferred Geneva for this winter. 

" The reasons given to myself and to my son for 
the suppression of my work, were that I did not 
praise the Emperor, or rather that I did not speak 
either of him or of the French ; that I gave too 
much praise to the Germans, and especially to the 
Prussians, of whom, he said, it is impossible to make 
men ; but he did not quote a phrase which could 
be censured : hence the crime is, above all, that of 
omission, and in the general spirit of the work, 
which is thought anti-French. 
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" In conforming to the decree which ordains that 
all books shall undergo censorship, I think I went 
as far as possible; and people tell me I should 
have done better not to print the book in France. 
At any rate, I can declare that I have been even 
too prudent, which is not my habitual fault. 

" I am very sorry that I cannot have the plea- 
sure of submitting to you what I have written on 
yourself, on Monseigneur the Duke, and on Weimar. 

" It seems to me that in the expression of the 
public opinion, you would have recognized my pri- 
vate sentiment. But time, perhaps, will give me the 
opportunity ; and as I remain on the Continent, it 
will perhaps be possible for me to present in person 
the homage which I had destined for you. 

" I am, with respect, etc." 

After Madame de Stael's work had been thus 
severely treated, some months passed: she had shut 
herself up at Coppet, and had found the condition 
of her exile rendered less bearable by the appoint- 
ment of a new Prefect of the Leman. M. Capelle 
had replaced M. de Barante. This oflScial, who was 
particularly zealous, thought he might succeed in 
persuading Madame de Stael to employ her talents 
in celebrating the Emperor. He did not succeed, 
and revenged himself by subjecting her to a thou- 
sand annoyances. 
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In a letter of 1811 she writes: — 

" I will not change my conduct: I suffer ; but the 
sentiment of constant dignity sustains me. The new 
Prefect has come ten times to ask me to write on 
the birth of the King of Eome, etc. I have always 
answered that it would make me ridiculous in the 
Emperor's eyes, if I put myself before him after 
being so persistently rejected, and I will not alter 
my decision." 

However, a kind of tranquillity had succeeded 
the sorrow excited by unjust persecution. Madame 
de Stael had sought and found some solace in her 
work : besides, to a mind so easily and we may say 
almost so constantly agitated, the mobility of its 
impressions, natural to organizations guided by the 
imagination, often brought temporary consolation. 

She writes to Madame Recamier : — 



" Do you not feel as I do^ dear angel, a sentiment 
of sadness in thinking that a new year begins? 
The happy moments which one has tasted in the 
year which has just closed, are effaced from the 
memory, and one sees — or at least I see — only the 
cruc4 periods of grief which have marked the course 
of 1 810. There is also something mysterious in the 
future, which freezes one with terror. Doubtless, 
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all moments are equally mysterious, and in all 
equally there is but one help, and without that 
thought the imagination could not bear the weight 
of fear ; but our ideas are concentrated on the sub- 
ject by days which periodically return. 

" Alas, dear Juliet, shall I see you again ? I do 
not know : I do not even know if I ought to wish 
it. Ah, what a grief is this continual fear of being 
like an infected thing to all who approach you. I 
struggle with my heart, not to plunge myself in 
the bitterness of all which exile brings upon me. 
Yet the friends who adhere to me in my banish- 
ment are the true friends, the only friends worth 
preserving. I experience sometimes a sort of calm 
which comes not from myself but from God. This 
agitated life which I have led to this day, from 
which His hand, and certainly not my own, has 
withdrawn me, causes me to hope. Moreover, I 
am much occupied ; and the day is short if one re- 
pulses thought. I think I find that religious ideas 
are gaining an empire over me. 

" 1 have received a few lines from you, and a 
letter from Mathieu, who is shocked at the idea of 
my wishing you to come and see me. I submit, if 
it is so dangerous : besides, I should fear the jour- 
ney for you in this season. But confess that M. de 
B. has not treated me well. I should not have be- 
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lieved him capable of fear, disguised as a weakness 
of the lungs : I call on your heart as a sharer of the 
sentiments which I ought to experience from him. 
His presence would, under the circumstances, have 
done me much good ; and as at certain times every- 
thing causes suffering, my false estimate of his 
friendship has been deeply felt by me. But who, 
except you, Mathieu de Montmorency, and I dare 
to say myself, can be kind to a friend in misfortune? 
And I am very weary of my troubles. 

"I am a person with whom and without whom 
one cannot live ; not that I am despotic or bitter, 
but I seem to everybody something strange, which 
is worth more and yet worth less than the habitual 
course of life : so, as you are younger than I, as 
your spirit comprehends mine, when I am no more 
you will kindly explain me to the world. 

" I have had all sorts of evil presentiments at the 
beginning of this year. Shall I not see you again ? 
Dear friend, who can dispose of his existence in 
any way ? One thing is fixed in the world, and that 
is duty. Adieu, dear angel, promise to preserv^e the 
friendship which has rendered many days so happy 
for me.'' 
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To Madamb Eecamieb. 

" Geneva, 1811. 

" I have no words, dear Juliet, for my gratitude, 
No, my angel, I will not consent to see you, if 
nothing changes. However, tell me if the baths 
of Aix would be at all inconvenient. I cannot per- 
suade myself to it. All is grief, and the necessity 
of carrying out my project presses upon me from 
all sides. If I could have foreseen the destruction 
of such intimate friendships, no literary success, 
no celebrity, could have compensated what I lose. 
Circumstances guide us; and no one can know what 
will be the results of his actions. However, I ought 
to tell you that the hand of God sustains me, and I 
am no longer in those depths of despair which an- 
nihilated my bemg. I know not if this favour wiU 
be continued, for I am well aware that it is a favour, 
not resulting from the innate strength of my own 
mind. 

" I have seen Alexis de Noailles,* but he keeps 

* The Count Alexis of Noailles, son of the Viscount of Noailles, 
and grandson of the Marshal of Mouchj, was bom in 1773. Ani- 
mated by the most religious sentiments, he manifested in 1809 his 
opposition to the Imperial Government, by distributing the bull of 
excommunication issued by the Pope against Napoleon. Imprisoned 
for this act, he owed his liberty to his brother, Alfred de Noailles, 
who was in the military service, and who, having brought important 
news from the army with unusual despatch, was asked by the Empe- 
ror to name his reward. He asked his brother's release, which was 
granted. But soon the Count Alexis, threatened with a second arrest. 
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himself very retired, and he is right : even to dis- 
turb the atmosphere with one's breath is perilous. 
You say nothing of Lacretelle ; permit me to re- 
mind you of that commission. Tell me also, if you 
please, whether you have seen M. de Barante, and 
if he has told you what he has learnt at Paris con- 
cerning the cause of his losing his appointment. I 
feel myself on all sides a formidable person, and 
often wish I cquld get rid of myself. I thank God, 
however, for the power of loving which he has be- 
stowed upon me; and it is you whom I love most 
tenderly." 

Meanwhile, without any reason for such rigour, 
M. Schlegel, who for eight years had conducted 
the education of Madame de Stael's sons, received 
an order to quit Coppet. The impossibility of con- 
tinuing such a struggle became from this time 
more and more evident. The illustrious exile felt 
her health and strength and courage destroyed 

decided to leave France : he was going to join Louis XVIII. when 
he saw Madame de Stael in Switzerland. 

In 1814, Alexis de Noailles, aide-de-camp to M. the Count of 
Artois, was successively Royal Commissioner at Lyons, and Pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Vienna, with M. de Talleyrand, who 
particularly entrusted to him the affairs of Italy. Minister of State 
and Deputy from the Oise, after the Hundred Days, he was remark- 
able for the moderation of his character and of his opinions. He gave 
up public affairs after 1830, and consecrated the remainder of his life 
to good works. The Count Alexis of Noailles died in 1835. 
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by this useless resistance. The resolution of de- 
parture, several times taken and abandoned, more 
than ever occupied her mind. 

She ardently desired to go to England ; but the 
strictness of the Continental blockade, all the 
ports being closed against communications with 
that country, rendered this almost impracticable. 
A recent decree threatened with imprisonment 
every French subject who attempted to go to 
England without Government permission. Ma- 
dame de Stael every day felt additional regret 
that she had allowed the opportunity of embark- 
ing for America to escape. Her imagination, again 
seized by terror, occupied itself with nothing ex- 
cept projects of flight; and she at last resolved to 
go to Sweden. 

After all, Sweden was the native country of 
her children ; and the man who governed it was 
the same General Bemadotte with whom M. de 
Necker's daughter had had daily and friendly 
intercourse. But by what road could she reach 
Stockholm? Pondering over a map of Europe, 
Madame de Stael sought to trace an itinerary by 
which she might avoid all countries nominally or 
really subject to France. The route which she was 
obliged to choose might seem singulai-, if we did 
not remember that, with the exception of Russia, 
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the whole Continent was under the talons of the 
Eagle of Napoleon. 

Not less difficult to resolve was the question of 
a passport. An exiled person so suspected as was 
Madame de Stael, could not expect to obtain one; it 
would have been imprudent even to ask for one, 
yet she longed to quit Coppet and Switzerland 
as passionately as a prisoner longs to break his 
fetters. 

In this perplexity she wrote to her faithful friend 
and protectress, the Duchess of Saxe- Weimar, in 
order to obtain, through the medium of her daugh- 
ter-in-law, sister of the Emperor Alexander, a Rus 
sian passport for Riga. 

To THB Duchess of Saxb-Weimab. 

" Coppet, 23rd July, 1811. 

" Madame, 

" T have this moment learnt, by a letter from 
Madame Shardt, the cruel accident which has hap- 
pened to your Highness ; the grief which it causes 
is augmented by my not having known it. I know 
nothing more painftil than to be unable to partake 
the suflferings of those who are dear to us. 

" I have written to Madame de Shardt, to ask 
details of your Highness's health ; I hope she will 
not leave me in anxiety by her silence. 

" I am ashamed at such a moment to speak of 
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myself, but I know that your suflferings will only 
add to your pity for others. My situation has grown 
much worse since my book on Germany was seized; 
and for a thousand reasons I desire to escape from 
the place which has become my prison. To succeed 
in this I know but one sure method, which is to 
embark at Riga, the only European port not sub- 
ject to France. The Russian Ambassadors cannot 
grant a passport even for Riga, without authority 
from the Russian Government ; and it is extremely 
important that such authority should be asked se- 
cretly^ as the French Government, if aware that I 
wished to leave my place of residence, would be 
able to prevent me. 

" I venture therefore to ask you, Madame, to 
obtain for me a passport for Riga, or at least an 
order to M. de Stackelburg to deliver it to me 
when demanded at Vienna, without the knowledge 
of any one except the Emperor of Russia himself. 
If the Empress Mother, who in my childhood was 
moat kind to me, deigns to call me to St. Peters- 
burg, I will certainly go thither to present my 
homage to her; but Riga is the place that I pre- 
fer, and to which I am attracted by my necessities, 
and, above all, by the sea. 

"Your recommendation, Madame, and that of 
the Hereditary Princess, who for your sake has 
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condescended to be kind to me, will doubtless ob- 
tain for me this simple favour. Simple as it is, it 
will have great influence on my fate, and on that 
of my family, for whom also I ask similar passports. 

" Since I have commenced this subject, I must 
finish it. I venture to ask your Highness to use 
the most rapid means of obtaining this passport, as 
the season advances, and I wish for time to go to 
Toplitz, and to present my homage to you: if it 
were possible, I would entreat Monseigneur the 
Duke to give me a few moments at Toplitz or at 
Carlsbad. I should have many things to tell him, 
and even more to ask of him. 

" Do you think, Madame, that I may venture to 
start at once, assured by your aid of being able to 
embark at Riga? 1 shall owe you, Madame, through 
this passport, the repose of the remainder of my 
life, and the future existence of my children. 

" I shall be proud to owe you everything, but I 
shall never be able to admire you more or to love 
you better. 

" Accept the homage of my respect." 

While awaiting the reply to this request, which 
could only arrive by a sure and therefore slow mode 
of transmission, Madame de Stael, whose health 
was much affected by vexation, and by the opium 
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which she used to excess, went to pass some weeks 
at the baths of Aix. Thence she wrote to Madame 
Recamier: — 

"Aix, in Savoy, 1811. 

" I have just been walking, dear Juliet, in the 
places where I met you two years ago, and it has 
filled me with sadness. I hear that you have 
written to me, and in removing from Geneva to 
Aix I have missed your letter. This disturbs and 
afficts me. Did not that letter say that I should 
see you again? Madame de Boigne is expected 
here. The Mesdames de Bellegarde came here to 
meet me ; they have told me a hundred charming 
things about you and about myself, which prove 
to me that in you and in myself I have lived a 
double life. I should wish to love them in return 
for their politeness; but there is in them some- 
thing restless and unnatural, which makes one's 
hand feel cold even when they grasp it. 

" My God, how I wish to talk to you !" 

We find in the midst of Madame de Stael's corres- 
pondence a letter from Augustus William Schlegel, 
written some time after an order from the Prefect of 
Geneva had compelled him to quit Coppet, and to 
separate from his illustrious friend. This letter, 
sincerely expressing the religious and philosophic 
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aspirations of this celebrated Professor of Bonn, 
has appeared to us not at all misplaced in a work 
in which we are attempting, by authentic docu- 
ments, accurately to depict the groups of eminent 
personages whose soul and centre was Madame de 
Stael. 

Previous to this epoch, that is to say, between 
1810 and 1812, a remarkable Catholic reaction 
had occurred in Germany. Zacharias Werner, J. de 
MiQler, and Frederic de Schlegel, had commenced 
the movement by returning to the primitive faith. 

Augustus William de Schlegel's letter, addressed 
to M. Mathieu de Montmorency, which we now 
publish for the first time, shows to what internal 
conflicts his soul was the prey, and how profound 
was the feeling which drew him away from a com- 
munion that did not satisfy the needs of his ima- 
gination or his intellect. This letter is dated from 
Berne, where Schlegel had established himself on 
leaving Coppet, so as to remain as near as possible 
to the family with which for so many years he had 
been connected. 

Augustus William de Schlegel to M. Mathieu de 
Montmorency. 

" Berne. 

"I have never said that literary occupations 
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were for me an obstacle impeding my advance in 
the way of truth and of life, and I do not think 
that they are so. Pressing engagements, which I 
am obliged to complete, just as it is necessary to 
pay a debt at a fixed time, may have delayed the 
regular and earnest study which I have for a long 
time proposed to devote to the Holy Scriptures, to 
the history of religion, and to the most important re- 
ligious authors, those especially of the first centuries, 
when the tradition received from Jesus Christ was 
still fresh; this is all that I meant to say. On 
the contrary, I owe much to literary occupations, 
which I have long considered as my natural voca- 
tion, as my profession. At an early period, those 
occupations turned away my taste from vulgar plea- 
sures ; they calmed my mind as to worldly matters, 
by giving me a source of enjoyment which is inno- 
cent and independent of fortune. 

" Finally, since my eyes were reopened to divine 
truths, after I had escaped from the withering in- 
fluences of the age, I have perceived in philosophy 
only a guide which leads us to the portals of the 
sanctuary, by scattering illusions and importunate 
errors, and by habituating us to consider nothing 
real but what is invisible; I have seen in poetry 
and the fine arts only a reflex of celestial beauty, 
a feeble image of the perfection of the primitive 
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world before corruption had disfigured it, and de- 
stroyed its ravishing harmony. 

" I am accustomed to great activity of mind and 
of imagination. If I wished to impose silence on 
these faculties, their development would render me 
unhappy. I must make my intellect an ally ; if I 
do not employ it in the service of faith, it will turn 
against faith itself, and will throw me back into 
the sad state of doubt from which I have just 
escaped. Meditation on the highest and perhaps 
most inaccessible truths is therefore an imperious 
necessity for me, and it is rather for my own ad- 
vantage than that of others, that I project a work 
which shall contain my religious contemplation of 
nature and of man : in striving to convince my 
readers, I shall strengthen myself in the truth. 

" It is the same necessity which renders certain 
writers, known as theosophic, almost more impor- 
tant for me than those who have developed with 
greater success the religion of the heart. 

" I have taken no decided resolution in regard 
to my ancient project of re-entering the bosom of 
the Church. However, I have had appeals so 
strong and so reiterated that I almost reproach 
myself with having resisted them from purely 
human motives. In the first place, some grand ge- 
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niuses who have devoted themselves to glorifying 
the Church in poems and works of art, have caused 
me to perceive the splendour of that majestic edi- 
fice. A young lady whom I loved with all my heart 
has been, so to speak, received at her burial into 
that Church to which in her life she had not be- 
longed; amid the grief of her loss, the most terrible 
which I have ever experienced, I have found my 
chief consolation in the temples of the Catholic 
faith. While prostrating myself in the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Hermits, whither come so many 
poor pilgrims, I distinctly perceived an interior 
voice which called me to her ; my brother and se- 
veral of my best friends have opened the way, and 
I should unite myself to them more closely by fol- 
lowing their example. Finally, I can assist in no 
ceremony, cannot even enter the temples conse- 
crated to Catholicism^ without being influenced by 
what a profound writer calls the religious magic 
which fills them. I am far from confounding this 
exterior devotion with that of the soul, of which it 
is only the type; but I consider the former as a 
powerful means of awakening the holy thoughts 
which internal devotion requires. The walls of a 
holy place are our best protection against earthly 
passions ; knees bent in prayer are the emblem of 
humility and contrition, but they also contribute to 
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produce in us those sentiments; the holy water 
wherewith we are sprinkled cannot, by its own vir- 
tue, purify us, but it recalls to us our impurities, 
and the sign of the cross is as it were our visible 
guide to salvation. 

"As the Protestant belief does not respond to 
my heart, as I see in its minister only an individual 
who very often says the most commonplace things 
concerning the sublimest truths, or who even per- 
mits himself to explain revelation in the sense of his 
private opinions, I remain in consequence totally 
deprived of the blessings of the worship which is 
celebrated in the communion of the faithful. 

" What we prescribe to ourselves is always less 
sanctioned than what a superior will prescribes to us, 
and desirous as I am of a spiritual discipline which 
might put to flight the distractions of the world, I 
have never yet succeeded in forming one. 

" However, I repeat to you, I have not taken any 
fixed resolution, and I allow myself to be guided 
by the will of Providence. Do you think that to 
be born in certain circumstances is a sure sign that 
Providence intended us so to remain ? This argu- 
ment might lead very far. The virtuous pagans 
who believed in the tutelar gods of their country, 
might have employed it against their conversion to 
Christianity. 
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" I am convinced that the time approaches when 
all Christians will reunite around the ancient and 
venerable banners of the faith. The work of the 
Reformation is ended; what good it could do is 
sufficiently assured; wherefore henceforth should 
separation exist, instead of the union which belongs 
to Christians ] The pride of human reason, which 
from the beginning has been used with powerful 
effect by the reformers, and even more by their 
successors, has guided us so badly, especially in the 
last century, that it is itself confounded and re- 
duced to nothing. Would it not be well for those 
who may have any influence over the minds of 
their contemporaries to abjure it publicly, and thus 
to hasten the wished-for epoch of return to the pri- 
mitive union of the Universal Church ? 

"I infinitely respect the works of Madame 
Guyon ; they are a living fountain of love and of 
faith ; I have read many of her pieces during the 
past winter, and I possess several of her writings. 
However, in that as in all the rest, you must hold 
to the spirit rather than the letter. What is essen- 
tial and diflBlcult is, not to read the works of Ma- 
dame Guyon and impress them on the memory, 
but to apply to oneself the experiences which they 
communicate, to turn one's soul towards God, to 
unite oneself to him, and to hear his voice in the 
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silence of retirement. I will say that if I had al- 
ways before my eyes an example such as yours, it 
would be for me the quintessence of the works of 
Madame Guyon. 

"If you are convinced that besides the uni- 
versal Mediator of the human race, and his inter- 
preters, the writers of the New Testament, God 
from time to time sends upon earth persons en- 
dowed with inspirations and with clear views of 
truth, to serve as guides in the spiritual paths to 
individuals, according to their various needs; you 
will also admit that there may be different choices 
made which may yet be equally good; that each 
should seek that which is the most analogous to 
his manner of living, and which he can best appro- 
priate. Madame de Stael, for example, feels most 
attracted by the works of Fenelon, and reads them 
constantly. For me, I have received powerful im- 
pressions, and my faith has been much strengthened, 
from the works of Saint-Martin,* in consequence of 
the need which I feel to unite contemplation with 
prayer. Others may obtain similar results from 
writings which are much less celebrated. Finally, 
if all the books which treat of internal religion are 
only a development of revelation, as you believe, 
we may, once set upon the path, find in the Holy 

* The " Unknown Philosopher." 
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Scriptures themselves, all which those books con- 
tain that is essential." 

After having read this letter, one might suppose 
that its writer lived and died a Catholic. Nothing 
however is less proved. 

Schlegel, after Madame de Stael's death, gave a 
friendly help in the publication of her complete 
works, and afterwards returned to Germany, and 
fixed himself at Bonn. 

Chosen a Professor in the University of that city, 
he was the subject of violent attacks, and even found 
some difficulty in holding his position ; his enemies 
accused him of being in secret a Catholic. Schlegel 
replied to these assertions by an earnest profession of 
the Protestant faith. The secret of his inmost con- 
victions has remained between God and himself. 

Having returned to Coppet in the month of 
August, Madame de Stael was visited by two 
friends whose aflFection clung to her in all cir- 
cumstances, without the dread of any peril. 

Mathieu de Montmorency came first into Swit- 
zerland ; he had been there but a few days when 
a letter from the Minister of Police declared him 
an exile, not omitting to state that one of the 
causes of his banishment was his visit to Madame 
de Stael. 
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Madame Recamier was announced at Coppet; 
like M. de Montmorency, she wished to see her 
friend once more before she quitted France. It 
was only too probable, after the blow which had 
fallen on M. de Montmorency, that a similar doom 
would be pronounced on her. Madame de Stael, 
full of despair, having vainly attempted to prevent 
her coming, hoped at least that an immediate de- 
parture would render Madame Recamier safe; she 
entreated her to go, but it was too late — the de- 
cree of banishment was issued. The beautiful and 
courageous lady on whom it feU crossed it on its 
way. But Madame de Stael did not know this cir- 
cumstance when she addressed to Paris the letter 
which we are about to read, in which she shows 
herself entirely occupied by the exile of Mathieu 
de Montmorency. 

Madame de Stael to Madame Eecamieb. 

"1811. 

"Dear Friend, — How has your departure once 
more plunged my life in night! Not only do you pos- 
sess admirable qualities, but there is something in- 
teresting in all your actions which makes up to me 
for a life of the greatest animation. 

"It is a singular fatality to see in you and in 
Mathieu aU that is necessary to make me happy. 
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and to be separated by an abyss from those friends 
who stretch their arms to me from the other side. 

"An idea has occurred to me in thinking of 
Mathieu ; it is that he is the tutor of my children ; 
for you know that he accepted that title at the 
death of M. de Stael ;* he was therefore almost ful* 
filling a duty in coming here when Albert was 
about to leave. 1 teU you this that you may place 
it before Junot when talking with him, for I am 
sure that, like me, you will be much occupied by 
this exile. And I, and I, who must believe my- 
self the cause of it! God has preserved me, 1 
hope, from even a livelier grief, the destruction of 
your happiness." 

Two days later, she knew what had happened, 
and wrote thus to Madame Eecamier : — 

♦ Eric Magnus, Baron of Stael-Holstein, became at a very early- 
age a diplomatist, and was sent at the beginning of the reign of 
Gastayns III. as Counsellor of the Embassy in Paris, where he 
soon became Ambassador. 

He married, in 1786, the only daughter of M. Necker, then 
Minister of State, and was successively accredited as Swedish Am- 
bassador to the Convention and to the Directory, after having been 
so at the Court of King Louis XVI. He was recalled to Stockholm 
in 1799. 

The disorder of his life and of his afiairs had obliged Madame de 
Stael to separate from him, that the fortunes of her children might 
not be sacrificed to his extravagances. 

The Baron de Stael died at Poligny, on his way to Coppet with 
his wife, the 9th of May, 1809. She received his last breath. 
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"I cannot speak to you; I cast myself at your 
feet ; I pray you not to hate me. In the name of 
God, be zealous in your own cause ; extricate your- 
self from this position, in order that I may live. 
Let me think you happy ! Let not your admirable 
generosity ruin you ! Ah, my God ! I have not the 
command of my mind, but I adore you : believe it, 
and prove that you think it by thinking of your- 
self, for I shall have no repose till you are out of 
this exile. 

" Adieu, adieu ! When shaU I see you again ? 
Not in this world. Adieu. 

" Sunday." 

I shall not attempt to describe Madame de 
Stael's feelings. She had never been able to sub- 
mit to her own exile : what was her despair when 
she knew that she had dragged into the same abyss 
two generous and faithful friends! She passed from 
the paroxysm of grief into profound despondency. 

" I have moments of melancholy," she writes, 
" so profound that I am ready to wish for death. 
One is almost dead when one is exiled; it is a 
tomb to which only the post arrives. 

" I am plunged in a kind of despair which de- 
stroys me : ought I not to attempt to escape from 
it 1 I do not think I shall ever be freed from the 
sorrow I experience ; nothing interests me ; I find 
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pleasure in nothing ; life is for me like a ball when 
the music has ceased, and everything seems colour- 
less except what I have lost. I assure you that if 
you could read my soul, you would pity me. I am 
well convinced that the greatest service I can ren- 
der to you, to Mathieu, to all who surround me, is 
to go away. There is, I assure you, a fatality in 
my lot ; there is no chance about it ; whatever I 
dread is sure to happen. I feel myself an obstacle 
in the way of all happiness for my children and for 
my friends. Pardon me for painting this morbid 
trouble of the soul when you are in a situation 
which makes all your courage necessary : but it is 
also necessary that you should know my feelings. 
I keep outwardly calm : a sort of pride prevents 
me from showing aU that I suffer. The tears of 
others dry so fast, and when one asks what they 
have no longer to give, one appears like an im- 
portunate creditor. But if I were to give way, I 
should offer a miserable spectacle. I have unceas- 
ing recourse to prayer, but it sometimes seems to 
me that I have wearied the Divinity, and that hea- 
ven is brass for me. Far from thinking of external 
subjects, it is of myself that I think : I say that I 
must be very wicked, for God is just, and gives each 
one to bear what he deserves. Since I left you at 
Femey, since the news of your exile, no feeling of 
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contentment has entered my mind. I have some- 
times a lassitude of suffering which I take for con- 
solation ; that lasts two or three days, and then 
my grief returns more vividly, for I have regained 
strength to feel it. My best moments are in bed, 
and very often my physical sufferings destroy my 
sleep, the only blessing I taste." 

One can understand how poignant must have 
been Madame de Stael's regret for the misfortune 
which she had caused, and in the presence of the 
agitations to which she abandoned herself, and 
which defaced that noble and powerful nature, 
one is seized with tender and respectful pity. 
Evidently the pain which she suffered was out of 
proportion to the misfortune of exile, but thus are 
made the beautiful imaginations of poets and of 
artists ; and how often have the creative faculties 
to which we owe the master works which enchant 
us, given to their possessors a greater capacity for 
suffering ! 

" Crowns on the brow are thorns within the heaxt," 

says the poet of Nimes. Alas ! it seems that he 
spoke too truly. Let us not therefore judge with 
severity sufferings which are perhaps exaggerated 
by the imagination; but rather let us remember 
that ^ladame de Stael made no concession to an 
unjust power, and did not stoop to any proceeding 
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which could in the least degree lessen the dignity 
of her character. 

Her work entitled * Ten Years of Exile ' is the 
vengeance and the eloquent malediction which she 
wreaked on her persecutors. 

In the winter of 1811-12, Madame de Stael went 
to pass some time at Geneva; there she became 
acquainted with a young officer who had been so 
severely wounded that his life was in danger, felt 
great compassion towards him, inspired him with 
profound affection, and married him secretly. She 
would assuredly never have consented to resign the 
aristocratic name to which she had added lustre 
by literature. M. de Bocca, moreover, was much 
younger than she : and the fear of raillery or ridi- 
cule perhaps contributed to her decision to keep 
the marriage secret. 

She wrote from Geneva to Madame Recamien 
who passed the first year of her exile at Chdlons, 
and who supported her complete isolation with 
rare courage : — 

" Geneva, 1811. 

"Think of me in this city, of which for ten 
years I have been so weary. Heaven grant that 
you may not experience the sad return of the same 
weariness which marks the time so mournfully. 

" I have been reading a book which I think will 
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amuse you. It seems to me that such writmgs give 
life to solitude. It contains the letters of Madame 
du Deffand to Horace Walpole. They are the me- 
morials of the society which preceded that which we 
have known. My father and my mother are named 
in them. 

" What a tranquil time ! yet there were ways for 
misfortune to enter. Madame du Deffand became 
blind — an exile more terrible than ours. Ah, dear 
Juliet, where is the time when I had only my own 
banishment to deplore, when you were happy and 
brilliant at Paris, when you gave me life by telling 
me all you thought, with so much wit and liveli- 
ness and subtlety? Every year has brought me 
a new misfortime. But this last ! I do not know 
what can be added to it. I have received from 
one of our sisters in exile, Madame des Cars,* a 
letter full of nobleness. Have you heard that 
Madame de la Tremoillef has been prohibited 
from going to the city near her estate, to take 
charge of her husband's health? 

" When next spring is past, profit by your power 
to travel, and do not waste life in expectation. I 
have done so, and regret it. 

♦ The Duchess of Cars, wife of the Grand Steward of King Louis 
XVTII. ; by her first marriage Marchioness of Nadaillac. She was 
banished to the Island of St. Margaret. 

t Also an exile. 
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" Adieu, my angel, adieu. I shall believe myself 
bom again to the light when I see you, if ever I 
see you again." 

The Same to Madams B^oamibb. 

"Geneva, 1811. 

"Your reflections on Madame du Deffand's 
letters are excellent, and I am quite of your 
opinion about her character; but she is natural, 
and I cannot say how far that quality, even when 
alone, would serve to attach me to any one. It 
gives to her correspondence a life which makes 
me feel when I have finished it as if I had quitted 
a person with whom I had* lived a long time: 
and besides, what is perfectly natural, seems to 
retrace in us something of our own life. 

" Madame du Deffiand is a person whose defects 
are not unlike mine : I hope it is the same with 
her good qualities. It is curious to see in her 
letters, as if in a magic lantern, names which we 
have known ; I some of them, you their sons, both 
of us their families. 

" I have read the famous 'Conaxa,'* and prefer 

♦ * The Two Sons-in-Law* was played at Paris, on the 11th of 
August, 1810, with nnheard-of success. Twenty-eight successive 
representations at the Com^die Fran^aise had not satisfied the 
eagerness of the public, when it was withdrawn, in consequence 

L 
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it to 'The Two Sons-in-Law/ though the end is 
not good. The great defect of the latter is that 
the subject is a bad one. It recalls * King Lear,* 
and as it narrates events of good society, it touches 
us too closely. ' Conaxa' is more a farce. Both 
the immorality and the sadness of the subject dis- 
appear in consequence of the old style, which 
makes buffoons of everybody. 

"Dear Juliet, your letters are now the sole 
interest of my life. In this wearisome coimtry 
my time is wasted with people to whom I have 
nothing to say, who have only an external con- 
nexion with me, and who produce on me the ef- 
fect of marionettes who play badly, which is perhaps 
the effect which I used to have on others." .... 

of Fleory's illness. It lost none of its vogne when published. 
Two editions were rapidly bought up ; it had the honour of 
being represented at Saint-Cloud; and on the 22nd of August, 
the Academy nominated l^tienne, the fortunate author of this 
master-piece, to a vacant seat among its members. 

Etienne (Charles William) born in 1777, was then "only thirty- 
three years old. Several dramas, and especially a pretiy little 
comedy, 'Bmyes and Palaprat,' had called the attention of the 
public to him before the brilliant success of * The Two Sons-in-Law.' 
I^tienne was in the intoxication of his triumph, when it was suddenly 
discovered that the subject, the plan of his piece, the characters, and 
long passages of the versified dialogue, were taken from a drama 
composed in the eighteenth century, by an anonymous Jesuit, for 
the scholars of the College of Eennes, under the tide of * Conaxa. ' 
The indignant public showed pitiless severity towards this well- 
endowed plagiarist : for Etienne was principal editor of the * Jour- 
nal of the Empire,' which had been taken from its legitimate owners, 
§nd chief of a division of the general police. 



I 
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To THE SaMB. 

" Geneva, October, 1812. 

" You have said nothing of the Emperor's visit 
to Chalons. I do not know why I hoped some- 
thing for you from this visit, and I see that you 
have not even tried anything. You have an as- 
tonishingly noble character, and the contrast be- 
tween your delicacy and grace, and the great 
firmness of your muid, is something incomparable. 
Mathieu de Montmorency is permitted, as you 
know, to go forty leagues in any other direction, 
but from Montmirail only twenty-five: he has 
chosen Vendome. Vendome is also my castle in 
Spain. How we call that happiness which seems 
like sorrow, when our destiny grows worse ! There 
comes a time when life's least occurrence is a 
blessing, and I have known a paralysed person 
happy at having moved the tips of his fingers. 

" You tell me that I have a future : I may de- 
ceive myself, for presentiments are too subtle for 
analysis; but I shall not extricate myself, I shall 
not reach that future, and my life will end soon 
and miserably. I pass entire hours thinking of 
death. I regret my talents perhaps vdth egoism, 
but I feel in me powers which have not been de- 
veloped, and their destruction afflicts me. 

L 2 
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"Dear angel, in your prayers ask God to give 
peace to my soul." 

During this sojourn at Geneva which Madame 
de Stael found so unpleasant, and although all her 
correspondence at this date is marked by extreme 
despondency, her mind did not remain inactive, 
and she did not abandon her habits of labour. 

It was at this time that she wrote her ' Reflec- 
tions on Suicide,' published in Sweden in the 
winter of 1812-13. 

It will be remembered that as ' Delphine ' 
was first completed, Madame de Stael in causing 
Leontius to be accompanied to execution by the 
woman whom he loves, and by whom he is loved, 
supposes that her heroine has found courage to 
undergo this terrible trial in the certainty that 
she shall not survive her lover. Delphine dies, in 
fact, from the poison which she has taken. 

This ending, the cleverness of which I do not 
dispute, was severely, and I think, justly criticized. 
Madame de Stael has herself condemned it, by 
substituting another conclusion. Her conscience, 
once aroused on this question, soon acknowledged 
the Christian doctrine that suicide is a crime. 
Occupied above all by truth, the author of ' Del- 
phine' studied this grave question of religious and 
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social ethics with the good faith which always 
characterized her : her work on it is judicious and 
elevated. 

I find the following passage in a letter to Ma- 
dame Recamier, written immediately after the one 
which we have just read : — 

" I send you, with the bracelets which you have 
deigned to accept, a spoilt copy of my * Reflections 
on Suicide,' which you asked for, and which I 
shall be glad if you will send on to Mathieu 
when you have read it. I must ask you to 
pledge your angelic word not to show it to any 
one,' and not to keep a copy. 

" All these messages make me very sad : I 
fancy I am making my will.*' 

This was not the only work on which Madame 
de Stael was occupied : she had conceived the plan 
of a poem on ' Richard Coeur-de-Lion,' which I 
find mentioned in a letter to her exiled friend. 

" Geneva. 

" You are the most amiable person in the world, 
dear Juliet, but you do not say enough about your- 
self You put your wit, your fascination in your 
letters, but none of your affairs: give me some 
details of yourself. 

" My life is sad here : Schlegel has faults which 
sometimes make me forget his good qualities, and 
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I cannot conquer my desire for France. Ah, you 
who unite all that delights me with all that I 
esteem, must I also be separated from you ] 

" If it is permitted me again to see you and Ma- 
thieu and my country some years before I die, I shall 
be content with my fate. I am creating for myself 
some necessary work; it has a future. I think I 
told you that it is an historical poem on Richard : 
the researches which it requires suit me at this 
moment : this will sustain me a little longer. God 
always extends his hand to those who are in dis- 
tress." 

There is something touching in this last reflection 
so simply made. 

It is impossible, in examining Madame de Stael's 
letters, not to be struck by the incessant progress of 
this noble intellect towards an always deepening 
religious faith, an always strengthening moral sen- 
timent : the same progress appears in her writings. 
Time, as it matured this lofty soul, gradually disen- 
gaged it from terrestrial passions. It was not reputa- 
tion, or success, or glory alone, that Madame de Stael 
desired: her talents henceforth had but one aim, 
the improvement of herself and of others. Mis- 
fortune had taught her much : but she had never, 
even amid the intoxications of youth, shown any 
tendency to impious theories. She loved and ho- 
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noured virtue, and inspired enthusiasm for it in all 
around her. 

Sincere with herself and with others, she was pe- 
culiarly attentive to the fitness of things ; her per- 
fect sincerity, united with sympathetic kindness, was 
also connected with extreme impressionableness ; 
and hence resulted the chief charm of intercourse 
with her. 

The Duchess of Saxe- Weimar submitted to this 
irresistible attraction, and notwithstanding the ter- 
rible circumstances which troubled Europe, not- 
withstanding the difiiculty and insecurity of com- 
munication between a foreign sovereign and an 
exile, she wrote punctually to Madame de Stael, and 
induced the latter to maintain a correspondence. 

Madame de Stael writes thus : — 

"Geneva, 1812. 

" Madame, 

" A sad illness, caused by chagrin, has kept me 
nearly a month in bed, and prevented me from re- 
plying at once, as I wished, to the letter with which 
your Highness deigned to honour me. A token of 
your remembrance always flatters me more than 
anything else. 

" M. Sismondi, whom your Highness may remem- 
ber, is giving here a course of lectures on the litera- 
ture of the South, which is very successful. He pro* 
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poses to give a course on that of the North next 
year, and Weimar will assuredly not be forgotten in 
the history of the progress of the human intellect. 
M. Benjamin Constant is at Gottingen. M. Schle- 
gel, who has been sent away from me, has found an 
asylum in Switzerland, and I am only at this distance 
from him, which is much too far. But from whom 
am I not separated ? May I venture to ask your 
Highness to present my respectful homage to Mon- 
seigneur the Duke ? You are about to be sur- 
rounded by tempests : this is the Continent's last 
erifis: after this period every one will retain his 
|*©6ition, whether erect or thrown to the ground. 
My only hope is to cross the sea, and my future de- 
f|i#ds on the alternative of fear or of hope which 
is before me in this matter. 

I have not yet been able to obtain Goethe's 
new work. 

" The travels of books are scarcely more free than 
those of persons. If I ever travel willingly again, 
it will surely be to your Highness's feet. 

" M. de Saint-Priest,* whom I think you know, 
lilLB been banished, at the age of sixty-eigljt, from 
Geneva, from France, from Switzerland, and from 
Italy. He goes to wander in Germany. It seems 
ife&t his having a son in the Russian service has 
tmen considered a crime. I venture to solicit 

* Minister of Louis XVI. 
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from time to time some marks of your Highness's 
remembrance. 

" I shall not cease to follow your noble destinies 
from afar, and if obscurity envelopes us all, to you 
at least, Madame, will remain treasures of remem- 
brance for a better life. 

" I venture to request your Highness to accept 
my respectful homage, in which my children and 
friends take the liberty to unite. My address is still 
Coppet. Switzerland is enjoying marvellous re- 
pose." 
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VII. 

On the 23rd of May, 1812, Madame de Stael at last 
escaped from Coppet. She got into her carriage 
as if for a drive, with her fan in her hand, and met 
her people and her baggage beyond the limits of 
Leman. She was accompanied by her daughter, 
her eldest son, and M. de Rocca. 

M. de Schlegel rejoined them at Berne. Before 
leaving she had written to Madame Recamier: — 

" Coppet. 

" Dear Juliet, 
" I consider myself obliged to leave, for your sake, 
for Mathieu's, for the sake of my children and my- 
self. If in a foreign country I could live with you, 
that would be a livelier and more ideal happiness 
than all which friendship can give. But I have a 
horror of my present situation, of the injury I have 
done, of what I yet may do to those I love, of my 
dependence, of my forced submission." 

Six weeks later, after an unpleasant journey, she 
wrote thus : — 
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To MaDAMB ItECAMIEB. 

" Wadowitz, 7th July, 1812. 

"You cannot form an idea, my angel, of the 
emotion which your letter caused me. It is in the 
depths of Moravia, near the fortress of Olmiitz, that 
your celestial words have reached me. I wept 
tears of sorrow and tenderness at hearing your voice, 
which came to me in the desert like the Angel to 
Hagar. My God, my God ! if they had not sepa- 
rated me from you, I should not be here. 

" Schlegel has remained at Vienna to bring me 
the money which I require. I am tftcrefore alone 
with my daughter and son in the saddest country 
in the earth, where German seems like my mother- 
tongue, so foreign does Polish sound. 

" I met upon the road people who were going to 
implore God in their miseries, and who, hoping no- 
thing from men, were about to address a higher 
Power. Already I begin to think myself beyond 
the limits of civilized Europe. Melancholy songs 
from time to time announce the sorrows of suffer- 
ing creatures who sigh even while they sing. I 
find it hard to resist the influence of this country 
on my imagination. But I must go on, since I 
have commenced. Send me a word from time to 
time, which shall be for my past what prayer is for 
my future, — a light from the other world. 
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" Ah, dear friend, what sorrowful feelings I strive 
to express ! Shall I never see you again 

But events proceeded rapidly. War with Russia 
was resolved on: formidable armies were concen- 
trated on the frontiers of that country, and on the 
9th of May, 1812, the Emperor Napoleon and 
his Empress started for Dresden, to approach the 
theatre of the gigantic contest about to begin. 

On the 22nd of June the proclamation of Wil- 
kowitz, in which Napoleon declared war against 
Eussia, was read to the troops ; and on the 23rd the 
French army passed the Niemen, exactly a month 
after Madame de Staels departure. Her journey 
through Gallicia and Poland was very laborious ; 
and even in the Russian territory it was not easy to 
avoid falling into the power of Bonaparte, whose 
armies were advancing by forced marches to Moscow. 

Madame de Stael stayed a very short time in that 
city ; she hastened to reach St. Petersburg. 

Admirably received by the Emperor Alexander 
and the two Empresses, she was the object of great 
attention from all the chief personages of the Court. 
Madame de Stael was much struck by the personal 
merit and political intelligence of the Emperor of 
Russia, and by the liberal tendencies of his mind. 

" On each occasion," she says of him, " he has 
taken the liberal side ; and if he has not done so as 
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successfully as one might wish, one cannot help 
being astonished at such an instinct for what is 
beautiful, such a love for what is just, bom in his 
heart, like a heavenly flower, amid so many ob- 
stacles." 

The correspondence of Baron de Stein with his 
wife furnishes some particulars of Madame de 
Staels stay at St. Petersburg. The illustrious Ger- 
man patriot, himself also a fugitive, met her most 
frequently at Count Narischkine's. 

He writes on the 17th of August, 1812 : — 
" I have seen Madame de Stael ; she has an ap- 
pearance of kindness and simplicity, although she 
gives herself no trouble to please : a certain care- 
lessness and abandonment explain the imprudence 
of her language, which is also excusable from her 
position in the midst of a capital like Paris and 
among a people spoilt and excited by all the pas- 
sions. 

" She is accompanied by her daughter, who is ex- 
cellent and without pretension. She proposes to 
take her son to Sweden, and may perhaps publish 
there her work on German literature. I do not 
think she will please here, for literary taste is want- 
ing in Russia, and the women are extraordinarily 
lazy." 

On the 31st of August he writes again : — 
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" I passed a very agreeable day at Count Orloff s ; 
we were a small committee on his island. After 
dinner, Madame de Stael read some chapters of her 
book on Germany. She has saved a copy from 
Savary's clutches, and will have it printed in Eng- 
land. She read us the chapter on Enthusiasm, 
which the Imperial censorship suppressed. I was 
greatly struck both by the profound and noble sen- 
timents and the loftiness of thought, which she ex- 
presses with an eloquence that goes to the heart. 
Perhaps I may be able to copy a few passages to add 
to this letter : you would be delighted with them." 

Amdt, the Baron of. Stein's companion in exile 
and biographer, tells an anecdote characteristic of 
the terrible passions which inflamed the hearts 
of the Russians, when our troops were invading 
their country. 

Madame de Stael, treated in the most flattering 
manner by Alexander and the two Empresses, 
went one evening with her son and the Vaudois 
Fontana to the French theatre at St. Petersburg, 
where Racine's ' Phaedra ' was to be played. Hardly 
had the three strangers taken their places when 
attention was directed to them ; the name and rank 
of Madame de Stael were discovered ; and the pit 
in a frenzy uttered cries of execration and even of 
menace: "Turn out the accursed French!" The 
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representation was interrupted, and the frightened 
actors quitted the stage. Madame de Stael was led 
away in high indignation. the barbarians!" 

she exclaimed, weeping, " O the barbarians ! O my 
Racine ! " 

Amdt, who with the Baron of Stein witnessed 
this occurrence, was astonished at Madame de Stael's 
emotion. "Would a German woman and young 
girl weep and sob if they heard a piece by Schiller 
or Goethe hissed from the stage in London or in 
Paris ? On occasion," he adds, " a little of this 
French and Russian passion would do no harm 
among us." 

After this tumultuous evening, the French theatre 
of St. Petersburg was closed during the remainder 
of the war. 

The illustrious ftigitive left St. Petersburg almost 
at the moment when the French army entered 
Moscow. She went to Finland, where she met 
Bemadotte, Prince Royal of Sweden. Thence she 
wrote to Madame Recamier. 

"Abo, 29th September. 

"Dear Friend, 
" You wrote me a long time ago a letter which 
I have only received here ; that letter spoke doubt- 
ingly of my love for you. I cannot tell you the 
pain that doubt has given me : we are connected 
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by blood and by tears, and my sister could not be 
more dear to me than you are. 

" I wrote to you from Gallicia, since which I have 
not written to you, or to Mathieu, or to any one. 
Now, I think I may do it. The place* in which I 
kept silence has pleased me much. I thought of 
the time when we talked of going there together — 
a project never to be carried out. The personf 
whom I came here to meet speaks of you with 
great tenderness : I have cause to be pleased with 
him, and hope my son may profit by his good in- 
tentions. 

" What are your projects ? Alas, it is I who have 
destroyed your existence, and my grief for it in- 
creases continually : never shall I have peace while 
this situation endures. At present, I have no pro- 
ject but to remain here : letters arrive here in fifteen 
or twenty days. It is a place, certainly, that ofiers 
few resources ; and I freeze already, although every 
one is very good to me. But my host pleases me, 
and I am greatly indebted to him." 

The circumlocutions and reticences of this letter 
show that correspondence was difficult and dan- 
gerous. Madame de Stael at last embarked at Abo, 
and arrived at Stockholm. It was a tranquil and 

* Russia, whence she thought it would not be prudent to write, 
t The Prince Eoyal of Sweden. 
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brilliant asylum : the happiness which she felt in 
the possession of freedom and safety, the courtesy 
which she received at the Court of Sweden, inspired 
her with an enthusiasm towards her Royal bene- 
factor which most readers will consider excessive. 

Without adopting M. Thiers's severe judgment 
on Bemadotte, we cannot, with Madame de Stael, 
consent to call him the hero of his age. 

But we should greatly deceive ourselves if we 
considered Madame de Stael's remark as conveying 
her definitive opinion of the Prince Royal of Swe- 
den's character and policy. 

Madame de Stael had suffered for a long time 
from the Imperial despotism ; she had just escaped 
from it : every enemy of Napoleon appeared a great 
man to her impassioned imagination. 

She wrote from Sweden to her exiled friend ' — 

To MaDAMB EiCAMIEB. 

" Stockholm, 18th October, 1812. 
" I can at last write to you, my dear friend, with 
somewhat more freedom. It is almost fourteen 
montKs since I saw you ; and, before my long voy- 
age, I shall remain on the shore six months to say 
a last farewell. During the four months that I 
have been travelling I have experienced so much 
agitation that I have not truly felt all the grief of 

M 
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separation as I do now that I am, or at least think 
myself, free from all danger. 1 have told you that 
from one end to the other of M. de Balk's noble 
country I have been received like a princess. 

" I have been cordially welcomed by our com- 
mon friend : he offers Augustus a most advantageous 
career. He will commence by a diplomatic ap- 
pointment to America, and thence will go where I 
may happen to be placed." . . . 

Letters become more and more rare as we ad- 
vance in this period of European war and of 
coalition against France. Madame de Stael wrote 
once from Stockholm to the Duchess of Weimar : 
but, although she speaks of communication having 
become easier^ we may remark that she deems it 
prudent not to sign her letters. 

Madame de Stael to the Duchess of Saze-Weimab. 

" Stockholm, 12th January, 1813. 

" Madame, 

" I do not know if the remembrance which I 
ventured to address to your Highness from Russia 
has reached you, but I can never find myself in a 
calmer situation without wishing to express my 
gratitude to you. Circumstances have made my 
journey more fortunate than if I had started earlier. 
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It is not the first time that a being who trusts in 
God has been brought to happiness through sorrow. 
I am here as well situated as is possible in such 
times as ours. The Prince Royal of Sweden is the 
true hero of our age, for he unites virtue with ge- 
nius, an association which seemed broken for ever. 
My younger son has entered the Swedish army, and 
I believe will soon have to exercise his military 
taste. 

" What astonishing things have we seen ! What 
things are we going to see ! My God, what a treat 
to me would it be to converse with you and Mon- 
seigneur the Duke! I should like to carry ydu 
both away in a cloud : perhaps you might find it 
comfortable. I have plenty of clouds to choose from 
here, for the sole inconvenience is the climate. 

" In a still harsher climate I saw your illustrious 
niece,* who inspired me with the deepest interest. 
I received the most flattering welcome from her 
august husband,! and I foresaw his conduct from his 
conversation. The Prince of Sweden often speaks 
to me of your Highness's admirable behaviour : he 
witnessed it, and desires me to offer his homage. 
He also singularly delighted me by saying that you 
spoke of me with kindness at that period. 

"The Conference of Abo has produced a per- 

• The Empress of Bassia. f The Emperor Alexander. 
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manent alliance between three Powers, and the 
Emperor Alexander spoke to me of the Prince of 
Sweden with the highest esteem. But I am wrong 
to gossip when I ought to write a letter. A word 
from you, Madame, will tell me what I may permit 
myself to do : but nothing can decrease my pro- 
found respect for you, which I share with so many 
people. 

" Deign to recall me to Monseigneur the Duke, 
and to believe that throughout my life your soul 
will be the mistress of mine. 

" N. S. DE H." 

To THE Same. 

"Stockholm, 1813. 

" Madame, 

"I had the honour to write to your Highness 
during the winter, but have received no mark of 
your kindness. 

"At the fireside, so necessary at Stockholm, it 
has been often said that you and Monseigneur the 
Duke will soon be established at Dresden. I do 
not know if our ideas are correct. I take the liberty 
to send you a book inspired by the sadness of my 
exile. The dedication at least will interest you: 
every word it contains is profoundly true. I expect 
to be in London in a month. I hope that, as letters 
are now more easily transmitted, I shall not be se- 
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vered from the world, and that I shall receive a 
word from you, at the address of our Minister, M. 
de Jacobi. 

" Accept, Madame, the homage of my profound 
respect. 

" Will your Highness be good enough to men- 
tion me to Goethe and to Madame de Shardt ? How 
I should like to revisit Weimar ! Have you seen a 
work of Schlegel's on the 'Continental System'? I 
think it would interest you. 

" I think it useless to sign : I shall be recognized 
when I say how much I venerate you : this senti- 
ment fills all the hearts that know you." 

At the end of May, 1813, Madame de Stael left 
Stockholm for England : it is easy to imagine what 
homage she would receive among a people so ad- 
vanced in what she calls " the science of liberty : " 
and she was delighted to be in a country whose in- 
stitutions reflected her father's and her own political 
opinions. 

"Misfortunes must not shake our principles," 
she wrote from London to an illustrious general in 
exile. " Truth, and therefore liberty, are the sole 
strength of honest men. The country in which I 
now am furnishes a great proof of the glory which 
belongs to limited and representative governments : 
personal merit is everything here, and can do 
everything." 
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In the same letter to Moreau, speaking of the 
weariness which Napoleon's uncontrollable power 
produced in those around him, she says, — " Those 
who serve him would breathe for the first time if 
he were no longer their master." 

It is very certain that an ardent desire for repose, 
security, and peace, had resulted in France from 
the Emperor's hazardous enterprises and remote 
wars. A European coalition could not have con- 
quered our country, if France, disenchanted of the 
imperious master who had dazzled her while he 
crushed others, had not lost her patriotic energy in 
the habit of passive obedience. 

Madame de Stael was much pleased by her re- 
ception in Great Britain. She says with candour, 
" Enthusiasm is a most amiable characteristic of the 
English. They see nothing remarkable without 
encouraging it by flattering praises. It is well 
therefore to come to England amid misfortune, if 
one possesses any real distinction." 

Lord Holland, Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Lord Harrowby, were among the eminent men 
whom she saw most frequently. She was also very 
intimate with Wilberforce, Mackintosh, and Mr. 
Brougham. 

Nevertheless, with her usual sincerity, Madame 
de Stael confesses that "in this country, which 
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contains the most enlightened men and the most 
charming women, social enjoyment is very rare. 

" When a foreigner knows English well and is 
admitted to the selecter circles composed of the 
most illustrious men in the country, he tastes, if 
worthy of it, the noblest enjoyment that intellectual 
beings can give : but English society does not con- 
sist of such meetings. Every day in London there 
are immense assemblies where one is elbowed as in 
the pit of the theatre ; and they are generally so 
crowded that personal beauty cannot be perceived, 
while there is no notion of mental enjoyment. 
Much physical force is required to pass through 
the rooms without being stifled and to get back to 
one's carriage uninjured : but I know of no other 
superiority requisite in such a crush. So thought- 
ful men give up at an early date what is called the 
great world — which is, to tell the truth, the most 
fastidious combination possible of the most distin- 
guished elements. 

" In France (under the old order of things) con- 
versation led to everything ; in England this talent 
is appreciated, but is useless in the service of am- 
bition: the consequence is, that people neglect 
what leads to no visible advantage. The English 
national character being inclined to reserve and 
shyness, a powerful motive is needed to triumph 
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over those feelings, and this motive can only be 
found in the importance of political discussion." 

During her stay in England, one of her first 
cares was to republish her book on Germany, sup- 
pressed by the imperial police. This work, one of 
her best titles to fame, had brought on her a per- 
secution whose injustice she wished to show. But 
a great grief reached her whUe in England: she 
received at London news of the death of her son 
Albert, who was in the Swedish army. The mode 
of his death embittered her sorrow : he was killed 
in a duel in Germany. 

Rome and London have for a long time pos- 
sessed the noble privilege of afibrding inviolable 
asylum to political refugees. While in England 
Madame de Stael met a French prince, whom the 
first revolution had driven into exile, and was very 
intimate vdth the Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
Louis Philippe) and his wife. When Louis XVIII. 
left Hartwell, and passed through London a few 
days before embarking for France, where Provi- 
dence had recalled him to a throne, Madame de 
Stael saw him: and from his conversation she 
formed the highest opinion of his vrisdom and 
moderation. 

" We shall have in this prince," she wrote to a 
friend, " a king very favourable to literature." 
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VIII. 

Madame de Stael returned to France at the Ee- 
storation. After so long an absence, and so much 
suffering, the joy of revisiting her country, and of 
escaping from her persecutor, might have been ex- 
pected to be the sole feeling of her mind : but this 
was not the case. 

In her work on the Revolution she has de- 
scribed her sorrow at seeing the country occupied 
by foreign troops : — 

" After ten years of exile I landed at Paris, 
expecting great delight in seeing once more the 
beautiful country of France which I had so re- 
gretted; but my sensations were quite otherwise. 
The first men whom I saw on landing wore the 
Prussian imiform; they were the masters of the 
city; they had acquired the right to it by con- 
quest ; but it seemed to me like the establishment 
of a feiidal system, such as ancient historians de- 
scribe, when the inhabitants of the country culti- 
vated the soil, and the warriors of Germany re- 
ceived its fruits. 
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"I continued my journey, depressed by this 
thought; as I approached Paris, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Cossacks, Bashkirs, were to be seen on all 
sides ; they were encamped around the Church of 
St. Denis, where lie the ashes of the Kings of 
France. The discipline maintained by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief prevented their doing harm ; any 
harm, that is, except the oppression of the soul 
which one could not help feeling. I entered the 
city where the happiest and most brilliant days of my 
life had been passed as if I were in a painful dream. 
Was I in Germany or in Russia % -Had they imi- 
tated the streets and squares of the French capital 
to recall recollections of it, after it had ceased 
to exist % My mind was full of trouble, for amid 
the bitterness of my pain, I esteemed the strangers 
who had given us freedom. I admired them 
heartily; yet to see Paris occupied by them, the 
Tuileries and the Louvre guarded by troops who 
had come from the frontiers of Asia, to whom our 
language, our history, our great men, were less 
known than the last Khan of Tartary, was a grief 
insupportable to me. 

"If such were the impression on me, an exile 
from France while Bonaparte reigned, what must 
have been the thoughts of those wounded warriors, 
prouder of their military glory because for a long 
time no other had been possible for France 
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But the attitude of the Allied Sovereigns was in 
1814 quite different from what it became at the 
second invasion ; and if the national pride had to 
suffer from the presence of foreign armies within 
the walls of oiu' capital, the conquerors up to this 
epoch showed themselves full of respect for the 
nation over whom they were astonished to have 
triumphed. 

The Emperor Alexander, more than either of 
the other Sovereigns, showed towards France a 
generous and chivalric spirit. Far from being dis- 
posed to pride himself on the success which for- 
tune had accorded to armies more numerous than 
ours, the religious spirit of the young Emperor of 
Russia seemed to see a great lesson of Providence 
in the event which expiated our victories, by in- 
flicting upon us in our turn the humiliation which 
all the capitals of the Continent had suffered at 
our hands ; and he showed a courtesy, a politeness, 
I may say a deference, whose extreme delicacy was 
deeply felt by the people of Paris. 

Madame de Stael met at Paris the two friends 
whose exile she had caused. Mathieu de Mont- 
morency, who had not left France, was the first to 
welcome her; he had been appointed gentleman- 
usher to Madame the Duchess of Angouleme. 
Madame Recamier, whom the news of Napoleon s 
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fall had reached at Rome, did not delay her re- 
torn. She reached Paris a few dajrs after her 
illustrious friend. 

Madame de Stael returned to French society, the 
object of her regret for so many years, with a 
European reputation, and possessing a literary re- 
nown of unequalled splendour, while her talent 
had attained a complete development. 

During her ten years' absence from Paris, Ma- 
dame de Stael had been continually before her 
countrymen by her writings ; and in the new ger 
neration, to whom she was personally unknown, she 
excited lively curiosity and sympathy. 

M. Villemain, who belonged to the generation of 
which we speak, and whose rare and brilliant en- 
dowments even then showed that he was destined 
to attain a high rank in our literature, has devoted 
some charming pages of his ' Contemporary Eecol- 
lections ' to Madame de Stael. 

So truthful and charming is the manner in 
which he describes the impression which he re- 
ceived in his youth, that we have pleasure in repro- 
ducing a portion of his sketch. 

" Madame de Stael," he says, " was one of those 
privileged natures, one of those superior and active 
minds whose least peculiarities cannot be forgotten, 
which influence equally the imagination and the 
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heart, and whose very countenance remains vividly 
before the eye, so that one might paint it after 
thirty years with perfect accuracy, if the hand were 
as skilful as the memory is faithful. 

" For us, young students of literature, in the en- 
chantment of our first love for arts and eloquence, 
she was crowned with a halo of light, the splendour 
of her admirable and original work on ' Germany,' 
that book forbidden under the Empire, and brought 
to us by the Restoration among its other liberties. 

" A mixture of the narrative of travel, of paint- 
ing, of manners, of critical analysis, and even of 
free and dreamy invention, this book astonished 
us and charmed us from the prison in which the 
Empire had enclosed our minds, although it had 
immeasurably extended our frontiers. 



" I not only enjoyed, in common with my con- 
temporaries, the delight of reading those inspired 
pages ftdl of beauties that have much value and of 
illusions that have little peril, but also the privilege 
of listening to the writer s conversation — conversa- 
tion which one might have thought superior to her 
writings, but which, sprimg from the same fountain, 
marked by the same imprint, had only the greater 
charm of the perfect unity and sudden action of 
thought, and of the expression of the living voice. 
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" I have often seen Madame de Stael illuminate 
with sudden light a casual conversation on politics, 
letters, or art ; survey the past and present as two 
regions equally open to her view ; vivify by the 
energy of her soul or the intensity of her thought 
what was only a recollection buried in history ; de- 
pict men by calling them up before us ; judge, for 
example, Cardinal Kichelieu, with profound saga- 
city, and, I must add, with noble feminine indigna- 
tion ; judge also the Emperor Napoleon, in whom 
she saw all despotisms personified, and to whom 
her eloquence returned from every point, as if she 
beheld him like a gigantic shadow obscuring the 
horizon. 

" And how often again, amid these animated dis- 
cussions, this sudden display of manly reason and 
of eloquence, I have seen her pass rapidly to private 
interests, treat them with the same fire, give a deci- 
sive position to disgraced or modest merit, by words 
of commanding fascination or touching kindness, 
which she knew well how to employ to men of 
politics entirely devoid of emotion ! 

" How many times, by that conciliatory ardour 
which united her to the best representatives of all 
parties, and by that legitimate right of intellect 
which gave her scarcely less power over M. de 
Blacas or M. de Montmorency than over M. de la 
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Fayette or the Baron Louis, I have seen her in 
one evening obtain admission to the King's house- 
hold for some men of merit as independent as un- 
happy, restore to their employments some imperial 
agents devoted, but with honour, to the power she 
had resisted, and do good service to literary men 
who during her exile had denied her talent !" 

Madame de Stael met in Paris the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, who commanded a corps of the Prussian 
army, and, before leaving for Switzerland, she wrote 
thus to the Duchess : — 

To THE DncHBSs OF Saxb-Wbimab. 

" Paris, 1814. 

" Madame, 

" I have seen his Highness the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, and we talked much of you. In the midst 
of all my travels, I have always thought of your 
Highness and of your goodness to me. You have 
enabled me to endure my exile, and that exile, 
painful as it has been, has been of much service 
to me. 

"We have seen in Paris a singular spectacle, 
more alarming at a distance than near at hand. 
The strangers were received with perfect calmness ; 
for nothing can arouse the country from its sad 
apathy. Fifteen years of tyranny have destroyed 
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all public spirit. But I think the Government is 
well established. The King has intellect and ad- 
dress, and all the means used by Bonaparte to 
establish his tyranny are useful to the new Govern- 
ment. The history of England begins again. Could 
we but come back to the Restoration of 1688 ! I 
go to Switzerland in a month, and shall return to 
pass the winter in Paris. If your Highness have 
any orders to give me, I shall with pleasure receive 
them. I have not renounced the hope of seeing 
you again in Germany. I have lost the habit of 
being settled, and change pleases me. 

" When I have married my daughter, I shall go 
to Greece to write a poem on the Crusades. One 
must do something in this sorrowful life in which 
one has always the idea of a happiness which flies 
before us, like the clouds: it is true that those 
clouds are the presentiment of another life. 

" Adieu, Madame, adieu, you who have made so 
noble a use of all your years, and who have not a 
a recollection which is not honourable to you. 

" Accept the homage of profound respect which 
I venture to offer to you. 

"N. S. DB H." 

" Will your Highness deign to mention my name 
to Goethe and to Madame de Shardt ? 

The Emperor of Russia is adored at Paris." 
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We see that Madame de Stael had not renounced 
the project of writing a poem on 'Richard,' which 
she had mentioned to Madame Eecamier some 
years before. 

We believe that the idea of this poem arose in 
the mind of Madame de Stael from reading ' The 
History of the Crusades,' by M. Michaud. This 
work had vividly aroused in all minds interest 
and enthusiasm for those remote expeditions in 
the cause of civilization and religion. Madame 
Cottin s romance of ' Mathilde ' is sufficient proof of 
this. 

The narratives, the recollections, the natural 
scenery of the East, had always influenced Ma- 
dame de Stael's imagination; and, as it was only 
too probable that in a few years M. de Rocca's 
health would absolutely require a residence in a 
warmer climate, the project of this poem on the 
Crusades, whose scenes would lie in the fairest 
countries of the South, greatly occupied the mind 
of the author of ' Corinne.' 

Unhappily, Madamede Stael's health, too, visibly 
declined; she felt it much, and, notwithstanding 
the energy of her constitution, she often suflered 
extreme physical depression; which reacted on her 
moral and mental faculties. In one of those mo- 
ments of discouragement, when she permitted her- 

N 
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self to succumb to the fear of being unable to fulfil 
the duties still left for her to accomplish, she wrote 
from Coppet to the Grand-Duchess Louise. 

" Coppet, Stli June, 1814. 

" Madame, 

" I have suffered all that the human heart can 
suffer, and my life remains: physical strength is 
truly a great evil. 

" The remembrance of your kindness penetrates 
to the tomb,* which I have made my asylum, and 
I wish the homage of my gratitude to reach your 
Highness. I shall certainly see you again, for I am, 
alas, free to travel where I will. But I shall never 
be what I have been, and your kindness will attach 
itself only to the memory of what I was. I think 
of going to Italy next winter : my nerves are so 
shattered that, unless they regain strength, I shall 
be unable to fulfil the duties which remain for me. 

" I do not know where to address a letter to 
Monseigneur the Duke : will you deign, Madame, 
to speak to him of me 1 When I am near him 
on my return, I will recall myself to" his notice. 
Yours, Madame, is always for me an honourable 
epoch of my life ; and to sustain me in my depres- 
sion, I often retrace the proofs of esteem with 
which you have deigned to honour me. 

• Coppet contained the tomb of M. and Madame Necker. 
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" Adieu, Madame. Often in thought I transport 
myself to that beautiful garden, to that beautiful 
chateau so hospitable to me. You have seen the 
last days of my hope, of my youth, of my happi- 
ness. I exist, like the old, with an effort, with 
resignation: the fountains of my nature are ex- 
hausted. Adieu, once more. I venture to speak 
to your Highness as if every kind of superiority 
did not separate you from me. 

"Believe, however, Madame, that all the new 
titles which surround us cannot inspire me with a 
thousandth part of the respect which I felt in ap- 
proaching you. Accept the homage which I ven- 
ture to offer. 

"N. S. deH." 

This year was however very active, intellectually 
speaking, for Madame de Stael. 

We have said that she had been intimate with 
Wilberforce in England. Her compassionate heart 
naturally sympathized with the generous apostle of 
the abolition of slavery. She caused a French trans- 
lation of Wilberforce's work on the Slave Trade to 
be published, and wrote the preface to it. 

She also published, on a question so highly im- 
portant to the humanity and honour of Christian 
society, a pamphlet entitled, 'An Appeal to the 

N 2 
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Sovereigns met at Paris, to obtain the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.' 

Besides, a journal having attacked the * Essay on 
Suicide,' which she had published in Sweden in 
1813, an essay which had now reached France in 
consequence of the re-establishment of interna- 
tional relations on the general peace, she thought 
it her duty to reply. Against a purely literary cri- 
ticism she would not have defended herself : but 
she repelled with energy the assertions of an adver- 
sary who accused her of not being a Christian. 

After three months passed in Paris, Madame de 
Stael hastened to seek at Coppet the repose which 
she greatly needed. She wrote to Madame Reca- 
mier on her arrival : — 

" Coi^et, 22nd July. 

*'I am astonished at my own courage, dear friend, 
and I assure you I am surprised to be here, and 
to be hardly able to maintain the beautiful love of 
solitude which brought me hither. They received 
me with bouquets, and with couplets: but my 
soul is not so rustic as not to regret your little 
apartment, and our debates and gossips, and all the 
life which is insejmrable from you* 

General Filangieri brought me a charming 
note from you. 
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" I see a good deal of the Davy* family. The lady 
is very agreeable ; she admires you very much, but 
is rather afraid that her husband does the same. 

^''She is here now who was you in England 
twenty years ago, Lady Charlotte Campbell. Her 
life has been very different from yours : she mar- 
ried the man she loved, and has had eight children; 
he died of drunkenness, and had ill-used her for 
fourteen years without her complaining to any one. 

" Her only fear at present is lest her children 
should hear of it. You have much more wit than 
she, which, whatever people say, confers happiness. 

" Albertine recalls herself to your remembrance ; 
I shall have no rest until she is settled and happy : 
as happy as God will permit." 

Madame de Stael returned to Paris to pass 
the winter of 1814-5. We have observed that 
at this period her health was seriously affected; 
the vivacity of her mind and the ardour of her 
soul remained unchanged, and this vigour of intel- 
lectual life deceived her friends; but she did not 
conceal from herself the rapid advance of physical 
weakness, and occupied herself, above all, with the 
project of marrying her daughter. We have seen 
in a previous letter, addressed to the Duchess of 

♦ Sir Humphry Davy, the celebrated chemist, and liis wife. 
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Saxe- Weimar, expressions of anxiety produced by 
the thought that time might not be given her to 
secure her children's future. She pressed the Royal 
Government for the repayment of the two millions 
advanced by M. Necker to the Treasury in 1788. 
This repayment, always demanded, had always been 
postponed by the Emperor Napoleon, although the 
debt had never been denied. Madame de Stael 
felt how much the settlement of this important 
matter would facilitate the establishment of her 
daughter : this was one of the chief motives which 
recalled her to the capital. 

The assemblies at Paris during this winter were 
very brilliant and animated. After ten silent years, 
French society, freed from restraint, could at last ex- 
amine and discuss without fear the question so long 
prohibited. The faculty of ridicule and opposition, 
inherent in our national character, came once more 
into full prominence. 

The great intellectual fertility of this first year 
of Constitutional Government was very remarkable, 
and Madame de Stael's saloon was naturally the 
most influential centre of this intellectual and po- 
litical movement. 

Madame de Stael, although sincerely attached to 
the monarchy, and convinced that the House of 
Bourbon alone could establish liberty in France, was 
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not unaware of the faults of the Restoration ; but 
she justly estimated the innumerable difficulties 
encountered by the Government of the King. She 
strove to moderate the animosity of party by en- 
lightenment, conciliation, and equity ; and, not suc- 
ceeding, saw every day more clearly the dangers of 
the situation : hence, for several weeks, Madame de 
Stael had felt a perpetual vague imeasiness, which 
took sudden shape when she heard the report of 
Bonaparte's landing. 

We should fear to weaken the emotion which 
this event caused her to feel, if we used any words 
but her own to describe it. 

" No, never shall I forget," she writes,* " the mo- 
ment when 1 heard from a friend that Bonaparte 
had landed on the shores of France. I had the 
misfortune at once to foresee all the consequences 
of this event just as they afterwards took place, and 
I thought that the earth would open under my feet. 

My personal circumstances caused me to suffer 
to the bottom of my heart, but the situation of 
France absorbed every other thought. I said to M. 
de la Valette, whom I met almost immediately after 
the news reached us, — 'There is an end of our 
liberty if Bonaparte triumphs, and of our national 
independence if he is beaten.' . . . 

* * Considerations on the French Eevolution,* vol. iii. ch. 13. 
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"When 1 was told that this terrible man was at 
Cannes, I recoiled before the certainty as before the 
stroke of a poniard ; but when it was no longer 
possible to disbelieve, I was only too sure that in 
fifteen days he would be in Paris. The Eoyalists 
laughed at this fear ; they even said that this event 
was the most fortunate possible, because it would 
get rid of Bonaparte, because the two Chambers 
would feel the necessity of giving the King absolute 
power. As if that could be given ! Despotism, like 
liberty, must be taken, cannot be conferred." 

Somewhat later, Madame de Stael adds : — 

" I will not give myself up, as too many do, to 
declamations of all kinds against Napoleon. He 
has done what it was natural for him to do, in at- 
tempting to regain the throne which he had lost, 
and his march from Cannes to Paris is one of the 
boldest conceptions recorded in history. 

" But what is to be said of the enlightened men 
who did not see a misfortune for France and for 
the world in the possibility of his return ? 

" Will it be pretended that the interests of liberty 
are served by recalling a man who for fifteen years 
showed himself the most skilful in the art of being 
master? They talk of his conversion, and people 
are found to believe this miracle : certes, those of 
Mahomet required less faith." 
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The return of Napoleon, which made the fate of 
the world and of liberty again an open question, 
once more overturned Madame de Stael's dearest 
hopes. Her daughter's marriage with the Duke of 
Broglie was on the point of being concluded, amply 
fulfilling her maternal desires. This noble young 
man possessed all the gifts which Madame de Stael 
deemed necessary to her daughter's domestic hap- 
piness : liberal opinions, an illustrious name, supe- 
riority of intdlect, and elevation of character. 

But how could this cherished project be carried 
out amid the general and private complications 
caused by Napoleon's return ? 

Madame de Stael did not for a moment think of 
remaining at Paris when Bonaparte had resumed 
the reins of power. She presented herself on the 
9th of March to King Louis XVIII., who had been 
very kind to her, and on the 11th she quitted Paris, 
where she had occupied a furnished apartment in 
the Rue Royale, so as to reach Coppet while the 
roads were still open. 

Madame de Stael's departure is so well proved, 
and is recollected by so many persons still alive, 
that we cannot understand how M. Thiers, generally 
so accurate, has in the nineteenth volume of his 
* History of the Consulate and the Empire ' fallen into 
the strange error of stating that Madame de Stael 
did not quit her residence. 
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Among the contemporary witnesses whom we 
might call, we will mention only M. Villemain, who 
describes in a published work the soiree at which 
he saw Madame de Stael take leave of Madame de 
Eumfort, on the 9th of March, after returning from 
the Tuileries. The words which he ascribes to 
Madame de Stael explain her reasons for departing: 
" I have no army between him and me, and I do 
not wish to become his prisoner, for I will never be 
his suppliant." These words were certainly uttered. 

Madame de Stael, when she bade adieu to Ma- 
dame Eecamier, was anxious to induce her to leave 
also. But Madame Eecamier resolved to remain in 
Paris and to run the risk of being warned by the 
iniperial police that her exile had not been revoked. 
She promised, so long as she was permitted to stay 
in the capital, to watch over her friend's interests. 

Madame de Stael wrote her the following letter 
during the journey : — 

" 12th March, six o'clock a.m. 
" My dear friend, how moved I have been to find 
in the same trouble the same protection and the 
same interest as my good angel ! Do me one more 
favour ; persuade Benjamin Constant to quit Paris. 
I am most anxious about him after what he has 
written. 

" The road on which I am travelling is perfectly 
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secure : there is nothing to keep any one in Paris. 
Oh, if you could meet me again on the margin of 
the lake ! 

" In important circumstances you are a divinity. 
I have written to my son v^^hat you know. I put 
under your protection all that I love. 

"Ah, what grief!" 

What M. Constant had written, which caused 
Madame de Stael's alarm for his safety, could not 
have been the famous article in the 'Journal des De- 
bats,' as that did not appear until the 19th of March. 
But she was certainly aware of an article from Ben- 
jamin Constant's pen, written when the Emperor's 
landing was first announced ; an article not as 
passionate and perhaps even more severe than the 
one which has had so sad a celebrity ; it vrill be 
found in the 'Journal de Paris' of the 11th of March. 

It is probable that Madame de Stael was think- 
ing both of this article of the 11th, and of the re- 
markable pamphlet entitled, ' Thfe Spirit of Usur- 
pation and Conquest,' printed in London in 1814, 
which had attracted much public attention. At 
that very time Benjamin Constant was preparing a 
second edition. 

Be this as it may. Napoleon regretted Madame 
de Stael's departure. He caused his brother Joseph 
to assure her of safety, if she would return. This 
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statement is confirmed by the following letter, 
written to Madame Recamier at the end of 
March : — 

"Coppct, 3l8t March, 1816. 

" You always seek, dear Juliet, to do good to 
those who suflfer, but I am so depressed that I have 
no hope. This however is what I desire and de- 
mand, now that I have been assured of the Empe- 
ror's goodwill by his brother. It is that the Trea- 
sury will not refuse to ratify the promise made to 
my son by the Ministry of the King before his de- 
parture. As the debt to my father has been declared 
a debt of State by the Committee of Liquidation, 
there is nothing contrary to the Emperor's prin- 
ciples in the justice which I ask. Without this 
repayment, 1 do not see how Albertine's marriage 
can go on, as they would not have sufficient fortune. 

" This, dear friend, is what I ask you to say to 
whom you can. The Duchess of Saint-Leu knows 
that it is this very affair, on which depended my 
daughter's marriage and my son's establishment, 
that prevented my visiting her, as I was waiting 
from day to day for it to be settled. 

" My own fortune is so exhausted by ten years 
of exile that I cannot do for Albertine enough to 
set her at ease. 

" I have not the least idea of leaving Coppet this 
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year, and if this affair is to be settled, Augustus 
can do it as well as I. I have no news of the friend 
of whom you speak, and trust to you for having 
used your power. And our beloved saint, Mathieu, 
what do you know of him X I hear nothing of what 
passes in society. Let some scraps from your saloon 
fell to me. It is Madame de Duras of whom I 
would willingly know something ! Do me the cha- 
rity to write : give me advice, news of our friends, 
the hope of spending the summer with you. Your 
letter has given me my only happy moment for the 
last three weeks." 
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IX. 

We have already noticed the material error com- 
mitted by M. Thiers in aflSrming that Madame de 
Stael remained in Paris during the Hundred Days: 
he appears to us from this error in fact to have 
drawn an inference equally false, in supposing M. 
Necker's daughter to have believed in Napoleon's 
conversion to liberal and constitutional ideas. 

Benjamin Constant's mobility of intellect caused 
him to commit the strange weakness of consenting 
in 1815 to enter the Council of State and to join 
in the preparation of the Additional Act : but does 
this procedure, which has weighed like an apostasy 
on the whole life of this eminent publisher, suffice 
to justify M. Thiers in saying that " the very en- 
lightened school of Genevese publicists approved 
the Additional Act " % We do not know : but as- 
suredly nothing could give the illustrious historian 
the right to affirm of Madame de Stael " that her 
rare intellect and perfect knowledge of England 
guaranteed the reigning errors, and had highly ap- 
proved them." 
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Interested above all in finding believers in Napo- 
leon's conversion to liberal ideas, the historian of 
the ' Consulate and of the Empire ' is carried far by 
this first assertion. 

After having described the negotiations of the 
Imperial Government with M. de la Fayette, his 
refusal of the peerage oflfered him through Joseph 
Bonaparte, and his consent to support in the Elec- 
tive Chamber what he regarded as the Emperor's 
new policy, M. Thiers adds* : — 

" They asked of him (M. de la Fayette) another 
service, which his patriotism could not hesitate to 
render, and which he rendered with the greatest 
willingness. Mr. Crawfurd, Minister of the United 
States at Paris, with whom he was on friendly 
terms, was about to return to America to become 
Minister of War : he would pass through England, 
where he had friends and influence. M. de la 
Fayette induced him to become the bearer of let- 
ters to the principal personages in England, plead- 
ing in favour of peace. Madame de Stael, who, in 
consequence of her long opposition to the Empire, 
could not be suspected of partiality for Napoleon, 
and who, by her intellect and brilliant renown, 
might exercise some influence over the Ministers of 
Great Britain, addressed to them letters earnestly 

* ' History of the Consulate and the Empire/ vol. zix. p. 461. 
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advising them to withdraw from the coalition. 
Napoleon, according to her, was no longer a despot 
isolated amid the nation, but a liberal monarch 
supported by France. The people and the army 
were devoted to him ; the struggle therefore would 
be terrible, and in the interest of humanity and 
of liberty it would be better to accept Napoleon, 
bound by strong institutions and sincerely converted 
to the cause of peace, than to waste torrents of 
blood in dethroning him, with no certainty of suc- 
cess. Welcomed, listened to, believed, his pro- 
mises taken literally, he would give the peace and 
the freedom which he had engaged to give. Re- 
jected, fought i^inst, but victorious, he would not 
accept the Treaty of Paris, and perhaps not even 
the conditions of the Additional Act The interests 
of Europe, of humanity, and of liberty, therefore 
agreed in demanding a pacific policy. Madame de 
Stael's reasons were, it will be seen, as specious as 
they were cleverly and patriotically presented." 

Great was the astonishment of the public and of 
Madame de Stael's contemporaries to find M. Thiers 
afiirmrng the existence of a document so completely 
contradictory of the opinions and writings and en- 
tire life of this illustrious lady. The air of perfect 
assurance with which a celebrated and serious 
writer presented this document to his numerous 
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readers, as an unquestionable fact, might cause a 
moment of indecision. Although the contrary was 
certain, yet a formal assertion founded on a docu- 
ment whose source was indicated, demanded some 
investigation of the cause of this error in a writer 
generally well informed. 

The result of a scrupulous examination is as 
follows : — 

There nowhere exist any letters from Madame 
de Stael to English or any other political person- 
ages, in which she has pleaded for the main- 
tenance of the Emperor Napoleon's power or gua- 
ranteed his liberalism. 

The support given by General de la Fayette to 
the Government of the Hundred Days is affirmed 
and described in detail by the General himself in 
his 'Memoirs.' Immediately after the 20th of March, 
he entered into negotiations with Joseph Bona- 
parte ; and these are the terms in which he speaks 
not only of the interview which he had arrangad 
between the Plenipotentiary of the United States 
before his departure for England and the brother 
of the Emperor of the French, but also of the letters 
from Napoleon of which he took charge* : — 

" Would it be believed that this puissant Em- 

* * Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of M. de la 
Fayette,' vol. v. p. 426. 

O 
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peror, whose orders had formerly passed with ease 
from Anvers to Naples, from the gates of Cadiz to 
Dantzic, had at this moment need of me to convey 
a letter beyond the circle which his enemies had 
described around France? Hardly had Joseph 
spoken to me of Mr. Crawfurd's departure than I 
foresaw his wish ; and, as I was resolved to support 
Bonaparte in all foreign aflFairs, I offered to cause a 
packet of letters to be carried to London, and even 
to arrange an interview between Joseph and my 
friend, who had become a private individual. It 
took place next day." 

It will be observed that M. de la Fayette, who 
certainly thought highly of Madame de Stael's opi- 
nion, does not mention her in all this ; and that, 
when he speaks of the letters which his friend's 
position as an Ambassador enabled him to convey 
to England, although our ports were closed, he de- 
scribes them as letters emanating from the Emperor 
or from his agents and supporters. 

Mr. Crawfurd went therefore to London charged 
with verbal communications and with letters to the 
English Government and to English statesmen. 

In a compilation made without accuracy, which 
contains a curious mixture of Lord Castlereagh's 
diispatches and private letters, and of anecdotes 
found in his papers, — a compilation published since 
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that statesman's death, — there is a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Crawford, dated the 29th of April, 
in which the latter states that he has received se- 
veral letters from Madame de Stael, and that he 
has the honour to communicate to his Lordship the 
most recent, enclosed herein. 

There follows a letter without signature, to which 
the English editor has given the heading ' Madame 
de Stael to Mr. Crawfurd'* 

This letter, written evidently at Paris to Mr. Craw- 
furd at Paris also, commences thus: — 

" 1 saw yesterday what you had vmtten to our 
neighbour: if peace continue, heads will grow 
calm, and here we shall have liberty and repose.' 
This word here^ found twice in the letter, could, 
even in its very largest sense, be used only by a 
person living in Paris, or at any rate in France, and 
Madame de Stael had for more than six weeks been 
in Switzerland. It is also materially necessary that 
this letter should have been received by Mr. Craw- 
furd before he left Paris on the 25th of April. It 
is dated the 23rd, but in 1815 the mail-post took 
seventy-two hours to traverse the distance between 
Geneva and Paris. It could not therefore have 
been written at Coppet. M. Thiers has himself re- 

* • Correspondence, Dispatches, and other Papers of Viscount 
Castlereagh/ edited by his Brother : vol. x. p. 335. 

O 2 
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cognised this diflSculty, and hence doubtless was 
led to believe that Madame de Stael had not quitted 
Paris. 

Very probably this letter was one of the numerous 
enclosures which Mr. Crawfurd communicated to 
Lord Castlereagh together with the instructions 
which before leaving Paris he had received on the 
situation of France ; but it could not be Madame de 
Stael's. Not only is* the written signature wanting 
to its authenticity : neither in style nor sentiment is 
it signed by this name, glorious everywhere among 
tho^ of the friends of freedom. 

Madame de Stael could not have written the fol- 
lowing words, which could only have come from 
some one authorized by the Emperor : — 

" Did not all the Powers treat with him at 
Chatillon? What has occurred to change the 
situation ? A treaty with Napoleon which has not 
been kept — a year of misfortime for Napoleon by 
which he has profited. He desires and will have the 
Peace of Paris; although lie has never signed it, he 
will not change a comma, so that it may always be 
the Peace of the Bourbons. It is also the peace 
granted to the French nation, and with which the 
nation will be content. I assure you that the Em- 
peror's hand of iron is needed to hold back his 
army, which longs to recover its trophies and its 
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glory. If once this army enter Brabant — if the 
Belgians pronounce (prononcent*) for France — you 
will see us, thanks to the ED(iperor of Russia's 
vanity, committed to a twenty years' war with 
England." 

We know Madame de Stael's enthusiasm for the 
Emperor Alexander; she would never have thus 
written of a Sovereign whose generous character 
filled her with confidence and respect, and with 
whom she directly corresponded in 1816. 

If, which is impossible, so strange and sudden a 
change had come over Madame de Stael's opinions, 
she would surely have said something of her former 
opposition and of the persecutions she had suffered, 
if only as an attestation of the impartiality of lan- 
guage so surprising from her lips. 

M. Thiers, in adopting without question the Eng- 
lish editor's statement that this anonymous letter 
was Madame de Stael's, is therefore entirely in error. 
But truly the Marquis of Londonderry's secretary, 
finding a French letter and attributing it to Madame 
de Stael's, because it has no signature, while Mr. 
Crawfurd mentions as enclosed herein a letter from 
that celebrated person, commits a more excusable 
error than M. Thiers's secretary, in analysing with 

* This phrase could have been used only by a person who knew 
Spanish, and had lived for a long time in Spain, (pronunciar.) 
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so little exactitude a letter required for his purpose 
and written in his own language : for it must be 
observed that this letter contains no allusion to the 
Additional Act, and that the word is not even 
mentioned. 

Madame de Stael, we repeat, left Paris on the 
11th of March, full of alarm on accoimt of the 
miseries which Napoleon's return must bring to 
France. The entreaties of Joseph Bonaparte, with 
whom she had always been friendly, even the in- 
ducement of being repaid a heavy debt, could not 
vanquish the repugnance which she felt to place 
herself in the power of a man whose persecution 
had caused her to expiate her love of liberty by ten 
years of exile. 

On the 17th of April, 1815, in reply to Madame 
Eecamier, who had offered her her house at Paris 
in the event of her deciding to return, Madame de 
Stael writes : — . 

" You are very amiable, dear friend, but I do not 
accept your kindness. If my presence were neces- 
sary in Paris for my daughter's sake, I would go for 
fifteen days. But I know that Augustus can do 
everything as well as I, and that it is better in the 
Emperor s presence not to expose myself to what 
they tefl him I have said." 

When treating of a writer of Madame de Stael's 
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rank, it cannot be permitted to ascribe to her any 
opinions but those which she has expressed. It is 
sufficient to open the admirable book in which she 
has judged so wisely the chief occurrences of the 
French Eevolution, in order to be shown how little 
faith she had in the liberalism of one who had a 
horror of abstract ideas and legal barriers : she never 
believed that Napoleon could transform himself into 
a giver of liberal institutions. 

" If it was a crime to recall Napoleon, whose return 
would bring six hundred thousand foreign bayonets 
upon France, it was a folly," said Madame de Stael,* 
" to disguise him as a constitutional monarch : Bo- 
naparte's position was necessarily injured by making 
him use language quite contrary to what for fifteen 
years he had employed. It was clear that he only 
proclaimed principles so different from those which 
he had held in his day of omnipotence, because he 
was forced by circumstances. But what is such a 
man when he submits to be so forced ? 

" Some friends of liberty, striving to delude them- 
selves, wished to justify their adhesion to Bonaparte 
because he had signed a free constitution; but there 
was no excuse for serving Bonaparte anywhere ex- 
cept on the field of battle. 
* * Considerations on the French Bevoluiion/ vol. iii. chap. 14. 
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" The moment strangers were on the frontiers of 
France, it was necessary to prevent their entrance ; 
only in that way could the esteem of Europe be 
retained. But the principles of liberty were de- 
graded by ascribing them to one who had been a 
despot. 

" Military Jacobinism, one of the greatest scourges 
of the world, would, if it had still been possible, 
have been Napoleon's only resource. When he had 
pronounced the words law and liberty^ Europe was 
satisfied : she perceived that he was no longer her 
ancient and terrible adversary." 

Madame de Stael wa? not alone in her expression 
of disbelief in Napoleon's constitutional opinions: 
we find in M. de la Fayette's memoirs a curious 
avowal from one who openly supported Bonaparte 
during the Hundred Days. 

" It is not the coalition of sovereigns that has 
overturned me," said Napoleon at Fontainebleau, 
" but liberal ideas ; there remain for me no more 
resources, for the people are against me. Hence 
he seized in 1815, with all the strength of his su- 
perior intellect, the necessity of connecting himself 
with liberal ideas and of conciliating at least the 
French people. His language became popular : it 
was the people to whom he owed and to whom 
he brought everything; and the liberties which 
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it was proposed that he should recognize or which 
the people received from him passed almost without 
contradiction; yet at the same time his indomitable 
character fell back on the opinions and sentiments 
of tyranny. It is amazing that in the midst of so 
many republican concessions and demands, no spon- 
taneous measure proceeded from his lips or his pen 
which was not an arbitrary act. When his Council 
of State proceeded according to the new situation 
whose necessity he himself had felt, — 'You have 
wished,' he said indignantly, * that the old arm of 
the Emperor should no longer be recognized : but,' 
he added between his teeth, * you shall feel it' " 

Madame de Stael did not return to France after 
the Himdred Days, as the health of M. de Rocca 
gave her much uneasiness, and she went with him 
to seek a milder climate in Italy. Besides, the im- 
pressions of horror caused by the presence of foreign 
armies in France was still so lively, that she could 
not resign herself to witness the second invasion : 
she had no less a fear of the violent party feeling 
of the time, and foresaw that she should not be in 
agreement with either Liberals or Royalists, for she 
saw too well the faults, injustice, and want of good 
faith of both one and the other. 

This is the sentiment which she expresses in a 
letter from Milan : — 
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To MaDAMB EiCAMISA. 

" Milan, 27th October, 1815. 



"You have the kindness to tell me that I should 
do better to be in Paris. No, in truth, I have no 
wish to rejoice in the enfranchisement of the peo- 
ple, for I believe the nations bom free. I should 
say certain words which are not in fashion, and 
should make enemies unnecessarily. When all 
shall be arranged for Albertine's marriage, I shall 
live at Paris in solitude : but at this moment, I 
have done well, believe me, to make Augustus my 
representative. Mathieu, whom I would not wound, 
is taking an exaggerated course : foreigners, though 
they do me good elsewhere, do me harm at Paris : 
party divisions are such that opponents cannot meet 
in the same room, unless there is present an angel 
of kindness like yourself, whose wings may cover 
everything : believe me, I am right, and Augustus 
thinks likewise. Speak of me, I pray, to our Prince 
of Madrid :* 1 am not of his opinion, but I love 
him with all my heart. It is his rank which binds 
him to the shore ; his intellect would naturally go 

• Adrian de Montmorency, Prince and soon afterwards Duke of 
Laval, by his father's death. He was the French Ambassador in 
Spain. . 
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much further. I leave Milan to avoid the fetes 
which displease my French heart. 

" I think with you, and more than ever, ex- 
tremely well of Victor de Broglie, and shall be de- 
lighted with the marriage, if nothing prevents it. 
I think also with you of Madame de Kriidener ; 
she is a forerunner of a great religious epoch which 
is coming. Speak to her of me, I pray you, as being 
entirely on her side. 

" I am going to Genoa for eight days only ; 
continue to write to me at Milan, where my ad- 
dress will be known. M. de Rocca's health still 
makes me uneasy. I have had no happiness since 
Bonaparte landed." 

Madame de Stael, when she started for Italy, 
had sent her son to Paris, and had charged him 
to do his best to obtain the repayment of the two 
millions. This was finally decreed by Louis XVIII., 
and the marriage of Mademoiselle Albertine with 
the Duke of Broglie took place in February, 1816. 

All the letters of this period show us Madame de 
Stael profoundly moved by the marriage of her 
daughter. She desired for this well-beloved child 
a happiness which she herself had never enjoyed. 
Bound by a marriage which had been decided by 
considerations of rank and fortune only. Mademoi- 
selle Necker had yet, during her youth and from 
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the experience of her paternal home, been struck 
by the perfect union of two souls whose duty was 
sanctioned by love. 

This picture of conjugal felicity had never ceased 
to occupy Madame de Stael's thoughts ; she returns 
to it in her writings, and, as M. Sainte-Beuve has 
said with rare delicacy, it seems that the image of 
domestic joys pursued her imagination, as the ro- 
mantic situations of which they are deprived pursue 
and agitate other hearts. 

After having known the enjoyment and intoxica- 
tion of renown, she wrote: — " Glory is for women 
only a conspicuous mourning for happiness." 

Supreme and complete happiness in this world 
was, in Madame de Stael's opinion, only to be 
found in a marriage of love. This delight, which 
she had never known, or known too late, she 
wished to secure for her daughter, and her corre- 
spondence shows how her thoughts were occupied 
by the desire to make it permanent. 

"Our marriage went off extremely well, dear 
Juliet," she writes to Madame Recamier after the 
ceremony : " No emotion' of my life can be com- 
pared to this, and what is worth more than mere 
impressions, I become every moment more attached 
to M. de Broglie. All his conduct has shown true 
delicacy and sensibility ; his character is virtuous, 
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and I bless God, and my father, who has obtained 
for me from this God of all goodness a friend for my 
daughter so worthy of esteem and affection." 

Madame de Stael could not fail to associate 
with this important event in her life a Princess 
whose constant friendship had climg to her during 
all the troubles of exile. She wrote to the Grand- 
Duchess Louise : — 

" Pisa, 16th February, 1816. 

" Madame, 

" It is a long time since I recalled myself to your 
Highness's remembrance. The life of all who be- 
long to France has been so agitated that no one 
has known what to think of his fate. That which 
is the most important event of my life, the mar- 
riage of my daughter, takes place the day after to- 
morrow. The Duke of Broglie has come from Paris 
to^ renew our ancient ties, broken by Bonaparte's 
landing, and all is now decided. Will you have 
the kindness, Madame, to inform Monseigneur the 
Grand-Duke of this event ? I do not know whe- 
ther circumstances will bring me near your High- 
ness, but nothing can diminish the admiration which 
I feel for you. 

" Will you deign, Madame, to say a word for me 
to Goethe, and to ask his poetic benediction for 
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the bride 1 Is Madame de Shardt still with you ? 
I should like to picture from afar the circle over 
which you reign. Deign to say to her Imperial 
Highness the Hereditary Princess that I am pene- 
trated with attachment and admiration for her 
illustrious brother. I am persuaded that the world 
will owe him as much hereafter as it already owes 
him. If I dared to flatter myself by expecting a 
word from your Highness, I should ask for news of 
your health and of that of Monseigneur the Duke. 
In my ten years of exile I have owed to you both 
the sweetest moments of my existence. 

" I am, with respect, Madame, your most serene 
Highness's very humble and obedient servant, 

" Necker Stael de Holsted?." 

This letter was the last which Madame de Stael 
wrote to the Grand-Duchess. 

Undermined by a serious malady, Madame de 
Stael's life hastened towards its close, and the 
beatings of this noble heart now addressed them- 
selves qply to the objects of her most intimate af- 
fections. 

After her daughter's marriage, Madame de Stael 
accompanied her to Florence, whence she wrote to 
Madame Eecamier : — 
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" Florence, 23rd of May, 1816. 

"You caused me to hope, my dear Juliet, that 
you would give me some news, and now six weeks 
have passed since I heard from you. Write me a 
short note at once, for we leave Florence on the 
20th of May [?], and nothing will reach me if you 
delay. I have still the design of seeing you on the 
1st of September ; but I should like to know be- 
forehand what you think of the spirit of society, and 
whether all our liberal ideas will be very badly re- 
ceived. I am very weary of Italy, but am glad to 
have come, for M. de Eocca's health is improved. 
Out of the sun, I know nothing to do in Florence ; 
Eome is very much better. Besides, life at my age 
declines so much that one feels nothing ^dvidly ex- 
cept sadness ; one remains young for that alone. 

"The marriage has been fortunate, thanks to 
God ! They love each other sincerely, and M. de 
Broglie's character will not permit him to change. 

" Tell me your projects ; let me know if I shall 
be sure to find you in Paris on the 1st of Sep- 
tember: for truly I have need to return to my 
country, and so many names that I do not know 
make me a foreigner to France. 

" I shall never be so to my dear Juliet, whose 
handwriting always causes me to start with de- 

light." 
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Always regretting, on the one hand, an estrange- 
ment from the friend of her youth, and on the 
other, the exaggeration and bitterness of political 
parties, which her growing weakness took away the 
desire to combat, she wrote in a previous letter : — 

" I love Mathieu too much to risk displeasing 
him by condemning all that he approves, and I do not 
think that I shall remain in Paris. I have thought 
of going to Granada or Valentia if Adrian * could 
obtain permission for me. I have suffered cruelly 
this last month from a violent catarrh which M. de 
Rocca has had. Thank God, he is well again. But 
one day, I will tell you all that passed through my 
mind during that time. You will be astonished at 
what he has gained under all these circumstances. 
So much patience, so much study, so much grati- 
tude for my cares, make him the most perfect friend 
my imagination could conceive." 

They returned to Coppet at the time fixed, and 
Madame de Stael wrote there to Madame Recamier 
on the 15 th of July : — 

"I have had no new uneasiness about M. de 
Rocca ; but his health always fluctuates, and this 
dagger is always suspended above my life. Ah, I 
was not bom to be happy! But my daughter's 
marriage has been fortunate. She is enceinte^ as I 

* The Duke of Laval Montmorency. 
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think, which deranges all my plans ; for I could 
not leave her in that state. On the other hand, I 
am much afraid of the society of Parisy and of that 
violent Assembly which is every day talked about. 
I am resolved to be silent; but I see, by even Ma- 
thieu's style, what frightful party spirit reigns in 
France. Well, I have always foreseen it. Ah, hap- 
piness ! but at my age that can only come from the 
goodness of God." 

A letter early in October shows us Madame de- 
Stael still detained at Coppet by a fresh crisis in 
M. de Rocca's health, and beset by the same per- 
plexities. 

" I am still uncertain," she writes, " as to my 
projects for the end of this year, for the beginning 
of autumn has brought back ]VL de Rosa's ancient 
sufferings : I trust they are only temporary. But 
with my daughter mcemte and him ill, what can 
I do ? My heart is in a state of cruel anguish. 
Must one exist in this way till death 1 Since you 
say in your sweet words, that Mathieu still loves 
me, I wrote to him yesterdays but did he notice 
that I had not written to him % 

"The dissolution * gives me great pleasaire." 

One thing which strikes us in reading these letters 

• A Jloyal Ordinance of the 6th of September, which dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies, known as the "Unparalleled Chamber" 
(Chamhre introuvable). 
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is the complete forgetfulness of personal sufferings. 
Madame de Stael was however not only very ill, 
but mortally so, and a very few months sufficed to 
destroy her. Nevertheless we find her entirely oc- 
cupied by the state of her daughter and of M. de 
Bocca. The latter underwent the successive phases 
of a malady of the chest ; his youth struggled ener- 
getically against it, and condemned him for a whole 
year to survive her whom he so ardently loved. 

At the period when a sentiment of tender pity 
had attracted her to this young man, whose severe 
wounds perilled his life, he was profoundly touched 
by her kindness, and said, " I love her so much that 
she shall marry me." This union, against wluch 
prudence might make many objections, took place, 
and was completely happy. M. de Eocca's liveliness 
of feeling was so touching and so sincere that it in 
some measure efiBeu^ed the disproportion of age. 

Madame de Stael came back to Paris at the be- 
ginning of winter: notwithstanding her extreme 
weakness, she returned to the habits of her brilliant 
social Kfe, and the violence of party spirit did not 
diminish the crowd of admirers and friends who 
flocked to her saloon. She had announced her ar- 
rival to Madame Recamier in this short note : — 

" I am here, dear friend, half dead with fatigue. 
If you will be so good as to come to me at two 
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o'clock, I shall be up again. If that inconveniences 
you, I will come to you at any hour you will name 
after 2. I should be quite alone here without you/' 
At the first Eestoration, Madame de Stael had 
been intimate with the Duchess of Duras, and had 
taken at once a great fancy to her. 

With all the distance which separates a very 
clever woman from a woman of genius, Madame de 
Duras had many of the endowments and some of 
the defects of Madame de Stael, — the ardour and 
generosity of her sentiments, the independence of 
her character, the devouring imagination and agi- 
' tated and almost feverish disposition of mind which 
troubled her repose, and notwithstanding her good- 
ness did not permit her to find peace in her social 
relations. They met often during this last vraiter 
of 1816-17. Madame de Duras studied to create a 
greater intimacy between Madame de Stael and M. 
de Chateaubriand. She delighted in bringing to- 
gether two high intelligences hitherto kept apart by 
circumstances, but especially by Madame de Stael's 
long exile and the unconciliatory disposition of the 
author of the * Genius of Christianity.' I have no 
thought of instituting a comparison between these 
two illustrious personages. M<. de Chateaubriand's 
brilliant genius left him without an equal among 
his contemporaries: and besides, eminent as may 

p 2 
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be the capacity of a woman, lofty as may be her 
poetical genius or her intellect, 1 know of none 
who can be deemed equal to a man of genius: 
Providence has endowed women with a different 
kind of superiority, and I do not think they need 
complain of their destiny. 

Be that as it may, the author of * Letters on 
Rousseau,' of ' The Influence of the Passions,' and 
of the * Essay on literature,' had entered on a lite- 
rary career some years before the author of * Atala.' 

The daughter of M. Necker had already gained 
real celebrity when M. de Chateaubriand, an un- 
known gentleman, hardly erased from the list of 
emigrants, suddenly revealed his immense supe- 
riority by publishing the * Genius of Christianity.' 

At this moment Madame de Stael and M. de 
Chateaubriand were the representatives of two op- 
posite schools, and bore respectively their brilliant 
colours. This antagonism, which was in no degree 
personal, brought on almost as bitter a controversy 
as if it had been, and left a slight coldness between 
the two writers. These literary dissensions and ri- 
valries did not prevent M. de Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Stael, at the moment when public ma- 
lignity tended to embitter them, from personally 
testifying their interest in each other. 

A woman whose seducing and melancholy form 
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has been immortalized by the pages which the grief 
of her has caused M. de Chateaubriand* to write, 
was the first to introduce him, on his return to 
France, to M. Necker's daughter* 

Madame de Beaumont was the daughter of M. 
de Montmorin, Minister of Louis XVI., at the same 
time as M. Necker : friendship had united in their 
youth these two persons who in many ways differed 
from each other, but who were both swayed by a 
lively imagination and an exalted sensibility. Ma- 
dame de Beaumont's nature, more concentrated than 
Madame de Stael's, felt the misfortunes of her kin- 
dred so acutely that her rare and charming faculties 
were paralysed, and she had scarcely strength for 
anything but grief. "But when a friendly voice 
called forth this solitary intelligence, she would 
come and say to you some words from heaven." 

It was at her residence that M. de Chateaubriand 
became acquainted with Madame de Stael. 

Madame de Beaumont, after having seen all the 
members of her family die by the revolutionary axe, 
herself expired of consumption. She went to 
Rome to die. The pious friendship of the man of 
genius whom she had welcomed with an enthusiasm 
prophetic of his glory built her a tomb in that 
foreign land. 

* 'Memoirs from beside a TomJ)/ vol. iv. 
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M. de Chateaubriand thought it his duty himself 
to announce to Madame de Stael the death of his 
friend. His letter addressed to Coppet, found only 
M. Necker, whose daughter, recently exiled, was 
travelling in Germany. 

" Do not be surprised," writes M. Necker, " if you 
should not receive a reply from Madame de Stael as 
soon as you have a right to expect it. You must 
know what grief my daughter will feel when she 
learns the death of a friend whom she always men- 
tioned with profound regard, I feel both her sor- 
row and yours, and I have a private sorrow of my 
own in reflecting on the unhappy fate of the whole 
family of my friend M. de Montmorin." 

It was at Frankfort that Madame de Stael re- 
ceived M. de Chateaubriand's letter : her answer is 
so characteristic of her kind heart and of the spon- 
taneity of her impressions that we reproduce it here 
although it has been already published : — 

Madamb db Stael to M. db Chateaubbiand. 

"Frankfort, 3rd December, 1803. 

" Ah, my God, my dear Francis^* with what grief 

* This phrase is English in the original letter. French writers 
often use English phrases to express strong affection. Thus, Alfred 
de Musset writes, — 

" Ces quatre mots si doux 
Et si myst^rieux — * My dear child y I love you* " 
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I was seized on the receipt of your letter ! Already, 
yesterday, the terrible news had reached me through 
the journals, and your lacerating recital comes to 
engrave it for ever in letters of blood upon my 
heart. Can you, can you talk to me about differ* 
ences of opinion on religion, on the priests ? Are 
there two opinions when there is but one feeling 1 
I read your letter through the most sorrowful tears. 
My dear Francis^ recall the time when you felt more 
friendship for me ; above all, do not forget where 
all my heart was drawn towards yours, and be as- 
sured that these feelings, more tender, more pro- 
found than ever, exist at the bottom of my heart 
towards you. I loved, I admired the character of 
Madame de Beaumont : I never knew any one more 
generous, more grateful, more passionately sensitive, 
" Since I entered -the world my connexion with 
her has been uninterrupted, and I have always felt 
that amid some diversities of opinion we have held 
together by the roots. My dear Francis, give me 
a place in your life. I admire you, I love you, I 
loved her whom you mourn. I am a devoted friend 
and will be a sister to you. More than ever ought 
I to respect your opinions: Mathieu, who has the 
same, has been an angel to me during the last 
trouble which I had to endure. Give me a new 
reason for this : let me be useful or agreeable to 
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you in some way. Have you heard that I am 
banished forty miles from Paris ? 

" I have taken the opportunity to travel in Ger» 
many : but in the spring I shall have returned to 
Paris itself if my exile be finished, or to the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, or to Geneva : let us meet, in 
some way or other, 

" Do you not feel that my mind and soul under- 
stand yours, and that there are some things in which 
we are alike notwithstanding our diflFerencesI 

"M. de Humboldt wrote me a few days ago a 
letter in which he speaks of your work with an ad- 
miration which from a man of his intellectual rank 
ought to be flattering. But why should I name 
your success at such a moment? Yet she loved 
your successes, she made them her glory. Continue 
to add lustre to what she so much loved. Adieu, 
dear Francis ; I will write to you from Weimar in 
Saxony. Address your letter there, to the care of 
Messrs. Desport, bankers. 

"What heart-rending words there are in your 
recital ! And your resolve to protect poor Saint- 
Germain !* You must bring her to my house some 
time. 

" Adieu : tenderly, sorrowfully adieu. 

" N, S. DE H." 

♦ A person who was in Madame de Beaumont's service. 
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M. de Chateaubriand adds : — " This eager, kind, 
impetuous letter, written by an illustrious woman, 
redoubled my sorrow 

"But my consolers also are passed away, and 
ask for themselves the tears which they gave to 
another," 

Madame de Stael's exile, which kept her ten 
years away from Paris, M. de Chateaubriand's dis- 
tant travels, and the peculiarities of his temper, 
kept them for a long time apart ; but it is clear 
that the Duchess of Duras would find little trouble 
in renewing their intimacy* 

M. de Chateaubriand and his wife visited Coppet 
in 1805 : — " I found her in her chateau, which im- 
prisoned a saddened heart. I spoke of her fortune 
and solitude as precious means of independence and 
happiness. I wounded her. Madame de Stael loved 
the world,and she thought herself the most wretched 
of women in an exile which would have delighted 
me. Never dispute with people about their trou- 
bles ; it is with sorrows as with countries, each has 
his own." 

Madame de Stael had indeed been annoyed by 
the great writer's remarks as to the agreeableness 
and comfort of her exile ; and the following sen- 
tences occur in a letter to Madame Recamier : — 
"Ah, how little M. de Chateaubriand knows of 
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the heart when he thinks me happy ! He says he 
would write no more if he had money, and he looks 
on happiness from the same point of view. It is a 
vulgar estimate, in a man otherwise very superior." 

As the author of the ' Genius of Christianity ' gave 
continual proof that he despised wealth and cared 
little for sodal position, one cannot help smiling 
and being somewhat surprised at Madame de Stael's 
misunderstanding him when he rather unjustly re- 
buked her. 

But her truly kind nature could not preserve 
ill-feeling, and the growth of her soul in religious 
sentiment would have brought her nearer to M. de 
Chateaubriand, if love of liberty, opposition to 
Napoleon, and that Sovereign's disfavour, had not 
been sufficient to unite them. 

In one of her letters to Madame Recamier, in 
August, 1815, 1 find this passage, which shows her 
feeling towards M. de Chateaubriand: — 

"I should much like to see Lemercier. M. de 
Chateaubriand and he are the only French writers 
who interest me at present. 

" Is it true that Brune is dead ?" 

Madame de Stael, with an aflectionate grace and 
by a sort of badinage, called the illustrious writer 
"(foar Francis r the last letter which she wrote 
to Madame de Duras, " written in large letters as 
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disorderly as a child s," contains a loving word for 
Prands. 

Weakness prevented her from leaving home 
when she wrote thus to Madame Recamier : — 

" Tell me, dear friend, if you are well enough to 
accept my carriage at nine o'clock, and come and 
pass an hour with me. I am so weak that I cannot 
come to see you. If you come, tell your porter to 
let Mathieu know I am at home to him. 

" All that is left of me embraces you." 

The rapid decline of her strength soon prevented 
her from leaving her bed, yet such was her social 
spirit that she still received her friends, and even 
continued to give dinner parties. But she did not 
dine with them; the persons invited, introduced 
into her chamber, found her as kind-hearted as 
ever, and discovered that the brilliancy of her mar- 
vellous intellect had not entirely left her. 

M. de Chateaubriand has recorded the events of 
one of these dinners at Madame de Stael's when 
she was dying : — 

" Madame de Stael invites me to dine with her, 
in the Rue Neuve-des-Mathurins.* She was not in 
the saloon, and could not even assist at dinner. 
Introduced to her room, I drew near the bed. The 
invalid was half sitting up, supported by pillows, 

* ' Memoirs from beside a Tomb,' vol. vr. 
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while an ardent fever burnt in her cheeks. Her 
beautiful eyes rested on me, and she said, ' Good 
morning, my dear Francis. I suflfer, but that does 
not prevent me from loving you.' 

"We sat down to dinner. Madame Recamier 
was next to me. For twelve years I had not met 
her, and then had only seen her for a moment. 
I did not look at her, we did not exchange a word, 
till, towards the end of dinner, she timidly ad- 
dressed to me some words about Madame de Stael's 
illness. I turned my head a little, and lifted my 
eyes. . . . 

"And it was thus that Madame de Stael, in 
uniting two persons who were hitherto strangers, 
at a funereal repast, left them the remembrance 
and the example of an immortal friendship." 

The unchangeable sweetness of Madame de Stael 
never for a moment belied itself; she often sought 
strength in prayer, and only once, in speaking of 
the trials of her past life, these words escaped 
her: — "Of all my faculties only one has been 
thoroughly developed, — the faculty of suffering." 

The thought of her father was always present 
with her, and she often exclaimed, — "My father 
is waiting for me on the other shore." 

I have, alas, too often remarked that however 
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death may have been expected, it always surprises. 
It was so for Madame de Stael : some hours before 
her last moment, her sufferings became much lighter; 
and, the evening before her death, so calm had 
she become, that M. de Montmorency quitted her 
pillow at eleven o'clock, leaving her daughter to 
watch her with passionate tenderness, and flatter- 
ing himself she would have a better night ! But 
at five on the following morning, — on the 14th of 
July, 1817, — she calmly breathed her last. She 
was fifty-one years of age. 

The death of this illustrious woman was not only 
an irreparable loss to literature, but, in the difficult 
position held by the country, we have a right to 
call it a public misfortune. She had proved her 
devotion to liberty, and she had frankly accepted 
the Eestoration. In her 'Considerations on the 
French Revolution,' her last work, and the one 
which places her among our most eminent pub- 
licists, she writes with touching pride : — " I glory 
in reminding you that the declaration which 
Louis XVIII. signed at Saint -Ouen, in 1814, 
contained almost all the important guai'antees of 
liberty which M. Necker had proposed to Louis 
XVI. in 1789, before the Revolution of the 14th of 
July had broken out." 

Madame de Stael represented in reality the in- 
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timate alliance between tradition and the constitu- 
tional regime ; and we may believe that, if Provi- 
dence had prolonged her life, her great ability, her 
high position, her intimate relations with the chief 
men of all parties, and the conciliatory moderar 
tion of her character, would have enabled her to 
exercise the most salutary influence. 

"My system," she said in 1816, "is always in 
opposition to that which is followed, and my af- 
fection is most sincere for those who follow it." 

No estimate will be expected from us of Madame 
de Stael's genius or of her numerous writings : mas- 
ter-hands have already done the work. M. J. Che- 
nier, Benjamin Constant, M. de Bonald, M. Ville- 
main, in his beautiful lectures, M. Sainte-Beuve, in 
his ' Portraits of Women,' have each in his turn 
testified admiration of her brilliant capacity, almost « 
always oratorical, and especially distinguished by 
an unrivalled superabundance and movement and 
ardour of thought They have shown with what 
art and truthfulness the characters of her romances 
were drawn ; how accurate was her observation of 
manners; with what a firm survey this woman, 
perfect as were the graces of her intellect, could 
regard the great moral and political questions of 
the day. 

We have only attempted to make the world 
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better acquainted with her soul and her noble heart, 
with which intent we have allowed her to speak in 
the full freedom of intimate correspondence. 

She has herself summed up her life in a few 
words spoken to M, de Ch&teaubriand a few weeks 
before she died : — 

" Happy or sorrowful, I have always been the 
same : I have loved God, my father, and liberty." 



THE END. 
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M.P. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

GARDEN FABLES ; or, 

Flowers of Speech. A Christmas Book. By Mrs. Medhurst. Illus^ 
tratcd by Thomas Hood. Cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 



Mtsm. Sammdirs^ OtUy^ V Co.*s LiUrary AwtrntkcimmU. 



CHRYSAL, 

By Francis Freeling Broderip. Illustrated by Thomas Hood. Cloth 
gilt, 58. 6d. 

INSTINCT 5 or, REASON^ 

Second Series. By Lady Julia Lock wood. 5s. 6d. 

LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 5s. . 
RECOLLECTIONS of LABRADOR LIFE. 7s. 6d. 
The INTERNATIONAL POLICY of the GREAT 

POWERS. By P. J. Bailey, author of * Featus.' Foblacap 8vo, 6s. 

The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD 

BACON; a Reply to Mr. Hepworth Dixon*s ** Personal History of 
Bacon." 8vo, ]4s. 

The TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

By the Rev. J McCanl. Post 8to, 9s. 

The CASTLE and the COTTAGE in SPAIN. 

By Lady Wallace* Author of * Clara; or. Slave Life in Europe.* 2 
vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLE'S ESSAY ON 

* THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.* By W. E. Jelf, B.D., 
Bampton Lecturer for 1857. 8vo, 58. 

AN ANSWER of the REV. HENRY BRISTOW 

WILSON'S ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH. By James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A. .8vo, 58. 

AN ANSWER to MR. BABDEN POWELL'S 

ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
Tl ANITY. By William Lee, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Doblio. 8vo, 6s. 

AN ANSWER to PROFESSOR JOWETT'S 

ESSAY ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. By 
James Fendail, M.A., Rector of Harlton, &c. 8vo, 6s. 

AN ANSWER to MR. C. W. GOODWIN'S ESSAY 

•on the Mosaic Cosmogony. By Edgar Huz.table» M.A.. Prebendary of 
Wells. 8vo. 5s. 

AN ANSWER to the ESSAYS and REVIEWS. 

By the Rev. Canon Woodgate. 8vo, 5s. 

ANALYSIS of « ESSAYS and REVIEWS.' 

By Archdeacon Denisoo. Foolscap 8vo, Is 6d. 

LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND. 

Foolscap 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BARON RICASOLI, PRIME MINISTER of 

ITALY. A Biography. Ss. 6d. 

The LIFE of WALLACE. 

By the Rev. J. S. Watson, author of the Life of < Richard Porson.* 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The LITERARY WOMEN of ENGLAND. 

8vo, 18s. 



CYRUS. By Lady Julia Lockwood. 5s. 6i 
CHURCH RATE A NATIONAL TRUST. 

By the Venerable Archdeacon Denison, 8vo,.5a. Chei^ edition^ 

The LIFE of UR. WQLFF. 

New and cheap editipny revi%^ a^d enlarged, with foil-length portrait., 
8to, 128. • 

The TABLETTE BOOKE of LAD YE MARY 

K BYES, owne Sifter to the misfortniaU Lad7 Dndlit. PoetaTO» 

108. 6d. 

AN AUTUMN TOUR in SPAIN. 

With nanieroaa SJngravings. 8vo, 2l8. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. 

By the Rev. J. Wood W{urter. Si, 

The NEW SPEAKER. 

WithaaEatay on Blocation. Poat 8vo, 10*> 6d. 

The LIFE of GEORGE FOX, 

The Founder of the Quakers. From numerous original sou roes. 10s. 6d. 

The AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN 

UNION. By Henry Caswall, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum. Post 8vo. 
108. 6d. 

The COURT of NAPLES in OUR OWN TIMES. 

2 vols., post 8 vo, 2 Is. 

A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS in the WESTERN 

WORLD. Letters to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M,P., from his Daughter. Post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The HANDBOOK of TURNING- 

With noraevoQS plates. A complete and Prac^cal Guide to the Be^a* 
tiful Science of Turqijig in all its Branches. 1 vol,, 7s. 6d. 

TEXTS FOR. TALKERS. 

By Frank Fowler. 38. fid. 

The SUMMER TOUR of and INVALID. 3s. 6d. 
ARMY MISRULE : BARRACK THOUGHTS- 

By a Common Soldier. Ss. 

NAPOLEON the THIRD on ENGLAND. 

Selections from his own writings. Translated by J\ H. Simpson. 58*^ 

HIGHLANDS and HIGHLANDERS ; 

As they were and a« they wre. By William Grant Stewart. First and- 
Second series, price 58. each: extra bound, 6s. 6d. 

The ENGLISHMAN, in CHINA- 

With numerous Woodcuts. 10s. 6dv 

LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the EPHESIANS ' 

By the Rev. R. J4 M'Qhee. Second Edition. 2 voln. Reduced price, 
1.5s. 

LOUIS CHARLES DE BOURBON: 

THE'* PRISONER OF THE TEMPLE." 3*. 



PHILOSOPHY 5 or, THE SCIENCE of mUTI^ . 

being m TrsatiM on Fktit ^finnp[e«« MeaUl, Phy^ical^ ifldVttM^ By 
Jita» H»tKf £iq., of Lincolii't iiM^ iO*,.ed. ^ i y% ,i 

ILECOLLECTIONB of a£}4£RAL GARIBjUJ^i 

or, TraveU from Ronie to Ltieern«« oMpmlpg ft. Vi4l to iMi* 
terra netin laiande of Lft Mudaleni and CtprmrJUtd P""?f nf ^^^nt 

Garibaldi, 1 voL, 10s, td- ^ '* 

MOUNT LEBANON and its INHABITANTS: 

A Tt^n Vt^iLrs' HersuleEic« from 1642 t« By Cobnal €Bini£»l%i% 

Staff OlTiL^Br jti the Eritisfa Exp^ition to Syria* 8aciQi# BdttifUI. 

From SOUTHAMPTON to CALCCTOfc* .''^~ 
Sketche»Df Anglo-latjikn Life. lOi. Hd. '. . 

The &EI.IG10US TENDENCIES of tbe AG£;;, ' 
ADVENTURES of i, GENTLEMAN , ' 

The LANGUAGE of FLOWERS, 

Elegant Gift Book for the Seai^on. BeautlfuUy b^und hi griMa w^tereil 
>(lki iMth colourvd {^Jatei- Containing th& Art of Gatt^^g. Seuti^ 
menttfof Enteem at^d Aftbctton- Eleventh «d1i]tizi« da4fti«t«di &y ptis 
misvoHT to Uie late Dnchefli of Kent. J Oh« €d* 



BETTER DAYS, 

Edited fay the Rf?. Regimid 3huttt.^ qotbor of the ' i4f« of tl|e .Ef % 

The WOMAN wt^ the YELJUaW HAWl i 

iLctd other Miidbrti imtArfe>t oltlbA^MtA ^ BbQielWWDHi^ IteiM. 

ASH COMBE CHU&CHt A*tf . 

New aad Cheap Edition. ? vol«., 

CLINTON MA Y|f|^«fi5*^' • 

1 vol.. lOs, 6d. ^* ' ^^'''^ ' 

ALICE GOLDBURG. O 

A Novel. PostSvo» T«. 6d* 

The FIELD of LIFE ; or. 

Sowing aiid Eeaping, A Tile of CterictlLXfii. ^*^itJt^^^% fivo^SJ^. Bd, 

The CURATE of CRANaTPONv . 

% Cciclibert Bede, wifaor f>f ^ Mr^ ¥tti^iiil^f««fi,^ eta lOi* . fill, 

CROW'S NEST FAMf • . 

A Novel, By the autjiof of « VeraoQ/ Fo»t Jro^ io»* fid> - 
LEILA MARSTON. 

A Novel. Post 6vo, lOa. fid, 



^^^S-^Sml^i. T*^^/W felt • 



(•If 



Mtssrt. Saundirs^ Otl^y ^ Co*s Littrary Anmi0icm€n^: 



FAKM LIFE; or. 

Sketches for the Country. Poet 8vo, lOi. 6d. 

MY ELDEST BROTHER. 

By the author of « Oar Farm of Four Acres,* * From Hay Time to Hop- * 
ping.' 2 vols., post 8to, 21s. 

VANITY CHURCH. 

A Novel. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE. 

Pott 8to,10(. 6(1. 

The OLD MANOR'S HEIR. 

Post Bvo, 10s. 6d. 

WHEAT and TARES. 

Originally pabliabed in " Fraser'a Magazine," Pott 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

CRISPIN KEN. 

Ry the author of * Miriam May.* Dedicated, by special permission, to 
Sir Edward Bolwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 2 vols., post 8vo, 7s. New 
and (Fourth) Cheap Edition. 

GREAT CATCHES; or, GRAND MATCHES. 

, A Novel. 2 vols., post 8vo, 2l8. 

The LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT. 

Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

LOVING and BEING LOVED. 

By the authoress of ' Zingra the Gipsy.' 2 vols , post Bvo, 2 Is. 

ADRIFT. A Novel. 

By Frank Fowler. Dedicated, by permisaion, to the Right Hod. B. 
Disraeli. PoBt 8to, 10s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 

Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

CARELADEN HOUSE. A Novel. los. 6d. 
JOSEPH in the SNOW and the CLOCKMAKER. 

By Lady Wallace, 3 vol., 31s. 6d. . 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Aathor of * Paul Ferroll.' New Edition. Ss. 

OUR NEW RECTOR. 

Edited by the Aathor of ' Mr. Verdant Qreen.' 10s. 6d. 

The RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. 10s. 6d. 

SWEETHEARTS and WIVES. 

A Novel. By Marqoerite A. Power. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AN M. P. in SEARCH of a CREED. 

A Novel. lOs. 6d. 

WHO SHALL BE DUCHESS ? or, 

The New Lord of Burleigh. A Novel. 2 vols., 2l8. - 
The LIGHTHOUSE. A Novel. 2 vols., 2is. 



Mitsrs. Saunders^ OtUy^ CoJ*s Literary Announcements. 



The SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 

By Lady Scott. 2 vols., 21b. Cheaper Edition, 58. 

TOO LATE ! By Mrs. Dimsdale. 7s. 6d. 
HELEN. A Romance of Real Life. 7s. 6d. 
GERTRUDE MELTON; or. 

Nature's NoblemaD. A Tale. 78. 6d. 

SIDE WINDS. los. 6d. 
The IRONSIDES. 

A Tale of the English Commonwealth. 3 vols., 3]s. 6d. 

LA CAVA } or, 

Recollections of the Neapolitans. 10s. 6d. 

ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modem Italy. 2 vols., 21s. 

RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY, i vol., los. 6d. 
EDMONDALE. los. 6<i. 
MIRIAM MAY. 4th Edidon. 10s. 6d. 
WHISPERING VOICES of the YULE. 

Tales for Christmas. 68. 

The SENIOR FELLOW. 

A Tale of Clerical Life. lOs. 6d. 

NELLY CAREW. 

By Miss Power. 2 vols., 2l8. 

HULSE HOUSE. 

A Novel. By the Author of * Anne Gray.' 2 vols, post 8vo, 2 Is. 

The NEVILLES of GARRETSTOWN. 

A Historical Tale. Edited, and with a Preface by the Author of 
* Emilia Wyndham.* 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 

The VICAR of LYSSEL. 

The Diary of a Clergyman in the 18th century. 48. 6d. 

SQUIRES and PARSONS. 

A Charch Novel. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

CHARLEY NUGENT} or, 

Passages in the Life of a Sab. A Novel, 3 vols, post 8vo, 3l8. 6d. 



The Daughters of King Daher. A Poem. By 

By Thomas Hood, 38. 6d. 

Recollections of the Past. is. 6d. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton's Eva, 

ANP OTHER POEMS. 

Sacred Poems. 

By the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Grant, with a Notice by Lord 
Gienelg. 



MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.'S 

ARMY, EAST INDIA AND COLONIAL 
AGENCY. 

LOWDON, W. 

Metsn. SJnuiDm, Onm, «i4 Co, ftMittttie alt«itioii •£ llegi- 
neotal MeMet, Ofl^cen, Mtroben of the Civil Scrrice, Jtnd nthvr 
Residents ill India.- Aa#tnt'n&, lind the Colonics to Qi^r Aitey, East 
India and Colonial Agency. , 

BANKINa MPAmTKBirr. 

Pat, Pbnsions, Fond ALLowANcfee, pivtoBNpt, Itt., dimirn and 
remitted with regularity. Salbs of,' and* Intbszmbhts in« Govern- 
ment Stock, Foreign Secnrities, &c., eflTected. £««ry other descrip- 
tion of FmAiiciAL BosiN»ss^Bsaoted. 

BUPPIiY DBPARTMBITT, 

MlSCBLLAMBOUS SUPPLIBSOV BVBBT VBSCJII#TI4N',iOCl«dMtg PfORTl- 

sions. Wines, Plate, Jewellery, Books, Guns, Band Ifistniments^ 
Clothing, &c., oarefblly selected and despatched by Overland Honte, 
or Sailing Ship, to Regiments «od Messes m ^ndia, Aui^ralfa, and 
the Culoniea. 

pRivATB Ordbrs from Oncers, Members of the Civil Service, and 
Residents in India, Aostralia, and An Cotsttiee ganMlrtUy, are execv* 
ted with care, economy, eflSciency, and promptitude. 

All orders shonid be accompanied by foil and detailed directions. 
PBBMNAIi JMVmOY OBPAftllMBltY 

The Constitnents of Messrs. Saanders, Otley,aad Co. may depend 
upon receiving every attention to their m|iiireroeats and inatroetions. 
Every assistance will be afforded to their Constitnents and their 
Families on their arrival in England, with the view to relieve them 
from every possible inconvenience. , . 

Charge, when required, will be taken of children coming Imm 
India and the Colonies, and arrangements will be made for their edti- 
cation in England. 

T« those going oiit to India, Atistralia, and the Cotonies, Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley, and C9. offi^r th^r servioes tp secure passages Over- 
land, or by Ship, and to afford them all necessary information con- 
nected therewith. 

AH Letters, Parcels, &c., will be received by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Co., for their Constituents (whether in England, lad^,'e«r 
the Coloniea), to. whom they will be forwarded regularly. 

TERMS* 

No Commission cbarabd on the execution of Orders, whether 
from Regimental Messes or Private Individuals, whbn accompanibo 
Bv A RBMiTTANCB, and a small ^Uceont at all times allowed. 



NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE LITERARY BUDGET, 

Prior Onb ^billing (Post Frbb). 

**^The Literaiy Budget*' iaa-coiuplote and perfect Record of the 
Literature of the Month, and contains Critteal Notkei of every New 
Work published durilig the ; previous Month, and Original Essays 
and Leading Articles of the Literary, Dramatic, Masical, and Scien- 
tific topics of the day. ^ 

Orders received by all News Agents fn toivtt ahd country. 
Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, Brook Street, Hanover Square, London. 



